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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


ALExanpbnia, D.C. Mount Vernon Course, Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, Ist Oct. 
BaLTIMORE, Md. - Kendall Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 15:h Oct. 
Foxt Smitn, Arks Sweepstakes, etc., 2d Friday, 8th Oct. 

HayYNEVILLE, Ala. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, lst Tuesday, 3d Dec. 

LovisvVILLE, Ky. - - Oakland Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, lst Monday, 7th Oct. 
MEMPHIS, Tenn. - - Central Course, Jockey Ciub Fall Meeting, in all October. 
Montcomery, Ala. Bertrand Course, J. C. Fali Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 17th Dec. 
NaTcuHirocues, La Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Monday, 2Ist Uct. 

NATCHEZ, Miss. - - Pharsalia Course, J.C. Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 19th Nov. 


" ” - = Bob-tail Stakes, 20th Oct. 
New York City - Union Course, L.I., J. C. Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, Ist Oct. 
= - be Beacon Course, Racing Sweepstakes, 4 and 2m. h. Ist and 2d Oct. 
- es - - - Foot Race for $1000, 2d Monday, 14th Oct. 
New OrLeEans, La. Metairie Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, lst Wednesday, 4th Dec. 
“6 46 to * Great Four mile Stake, Ist Tuesday, 3a Dec. 
: = ‘- Association, Eclipse Course, Fall Meeting, 2d Monday, 9th Dec. 


OakKLEY, Miss - - - Hinds Co., Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Ist Monday, 4th Nov. 
PHILADELPHIA - - Camden Course, N J., J. €. Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 22d Oct. 
Port Hupson, La. Fashion Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 5th Tuesday, 29th Oct. 
Rep BaipGe, Tenn. Sweepstakes, 2d Tuesday, 8th Oct. 

Sema, Ala. - - - - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, lst Tuesday, 7th Jan. 

















HOW TO FORM AN OPINION RESPECTING A RACER. 


BY Q. E. D. 


Somk notice of the method of judging of the capabilities of a 
race-horse, uncertain though it at all times must be, may not prove 
unacceptable to those who are uninitiated in the mysteries of the 
course. 

Of those people who take a general interest in racing matters, 
and more particularly in those large stakes for which many young 
horses are brought to the post, and whose running at the com- 
mencement of their career may determine the degree of future fa- 
vor in which they are to stand with the sporting public, there are 
few who adopt any certain mode of obtaining the length of a racer, 
as.it is commonly termed, or, in other words, of ascertaining his 
speed and endurance by his public performances ; the majurity ve- 
ry generally suffering their opinions to be led astray by fancy, fre- 
quently unfounded on any just and promising grounds by common 
report, or by the outlay of a tolerable sum of money on any parti- 
cular horse, by some one generally reputed to be pretty well up to 
what he is about ; a fact that is subsequently made painfully mani- 
fest to those who allow their better judgment to be biased by the 
schemes and machinations of such men as are not over scrupulous 
as to the means they employ to attain a certain end. Numerous 
as are the points to be considered before the just estimate of the 
powers of a racer can be formed with tolerabie safety, and great 
as is the requisite degree of discrimination for becoming a first- 
rate judge of matters connected with the turf, there are yet some 
particulars, to which I shall briefly advert, without a tolerable 
knowledge of which any man who indulges his fancy for betting, 
chooses not only the most certain method of getting rid of his su- 
perfluous cash in an incredibly short space of time, but likewise 
speedily discovers that he is himself going at racing speed on the 
royal road to beggary; a reckless species of gambling that has 
converted many a simpleton who has lost his fortune on the turf, 
into a black-leg of the deepest dye, ready to take all those advan- 
tages of the just-fledged novice by which he has himself learned a 
lesson of dear- -bought experience, at the expense first of property, 
and lastly of character. 

A very general plan of forming an opinion of any horse by 
those who have not had the advantage of seeing him race, is the 
following :—Let us suppose two horses, A and B, to be considered 
before they run as of nearly equal goodness. Subsequently, A ra- 
ces against C and D, and beats them both. These horses are like- 
wise beaten by B in another race, and consequently, A and B have 
each their admirers, and no absolute proof may yet have been ob- 
tained of their relative degrees of merit. But A beats E, and E 
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afterwards beats B. A and B never having met, A is therefore 
considered the better of the two, from having beaten the success- 
ful opponent of the latter. In judging of the goodness of two 
horses by the above method, we must further suppose them to 
have carried equal weights, and to have run their races over the 
same course ; otherwise the different circumstances under which 
they have severally raced must be taken into the account, and re- 
ceive due consideration from their backers; and it is this very 
power of nicely weighing the various differences occurring in the 
several races in which horses annually make their debut all over 
the kingdom, and of drawing a just inference therefrom, that con- 
stitutes the quintessence of racing knowledge. 

Every man who lays out money on arace, be he the best judge 
of horses that ever lived, must run his chance of the various ills to 
which these animals, and more particularly those whose career is 
on the turf, are constantly subject ; and hence, the best formed ex- 
pectations may on many occasions be frustrated by the merest ac- 
cident which may prevent the same horse from running a certain 
distance, with a certain weight on his back, at different periods 
within the same space of time, even should the difference in his 
speed amount only to a single stride. But, since all are on a par 
in this particular, and what may be one’man’s loss to-day, may be 
his gain to-morrow, it is useless to advert more particularly to this 
fact, which is only touched upon to show how uncertain are all 
events depending upon the reiterated exertions of any living ani- 
mal, be his goodness what it may. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
numerous chances which may beget a dissimilarity of power at 
different times in the same horses, it would be absurd to imagine 
that for that reason the result of a race must always be a purely 
fortuitous event, and that sound judgment in the choice of a racer 
is therefore unnecessary. On the contrary, there are few mat- 
ters that demand so many and so careful considerations as those on 
which a rational opinion of the powers of a race-horse should be 
based ; to prove which, | shall briefly advert to some of those cir- 
cumstances attending the performances of different horses that re- 
quire deep attention before a well-grounded judgment of the proba- 
ble superiority of any one of them can fairly be formed. 

Setting aside the public performance of race-horses under pre- 
cisely similar circumstances, which, unless they run together, is 
a criterion of their respective merits that is seldom afforded, the 
fullowing considerations are ever carefully to be born in mind, ere 
a decided opinion of the probable result of any race can be safely 
entertained. 

The form and action of a racer are two principal points to be at- 
tended to, and in some respects possess different degrees of merit, 
according to the species of course to run over. Thus, a lengthy, 
striding horse, moderately long on the leg, and covering a good 
deal of ground, may be likely enough to wiv over the two-year-old 
course at Newmarket, but be totally unfit to last through a race over 
the Derby course of a mile-and-a-half, with a tolerable hill into the 
bargain. ‘This fact is proved almost every year: those horses that 
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signalize themselves at short distances over the flat, being fre- 
quently found wanting in stamina on Epsom Downs, and the first 
to cry “ peccavimus’ soon after getting round Tattenham corner. 
Over a long, a hilly, or a deep course, a horse of more trussy 
mould, short in the back, and well let down behind, with muscular 
thighs and good loins, if he have any pretensions at all to public 
favor as a racer, even although known to be less speedy for a 
mile than his more lengthy opponent, will be the more likely of 
the two to run in a winner. 

Should both horses be dark on the day of running, the pedigree 
of each is also to be maturely considered ; the stock of many stal- 
lions—as Sultan, The Colonel, and Bay Middleton—being more 
renowned for speed than endurance, while the latter quality has 
been frequently possessed by the descendants of some others, com- 
bined in many instances with considerable speed into the bargain. 
Thus, Taurus, Defence, Voltaire, Emilius, and Liverpool, have all 
at various periods begotten horses noted as both swift and stout ; 
while many inheriting the blood of Physician and Dr. Syntax have 
been more famed for the latter than the former quality. ‘Those 
deriving their origin from Velocipede, and many others, seldom 
have fore-legs that last in training more than a year or two, and the 
progeny of Colwick, Acteon, Jereed and Clearwell, cum plurimis 
alus, are generally found as soft as butter in a long race, and per- 
haps not likely to run so freely fulgente Phebo. 

The most material points in the form of a racer that denote su- 
periority have been so frequently discussed, that to repeat them 
would be but to tire the patience of the reader. With respect to 
his action, I shall only remark that the horse that fights much 
with his fore legs may be strong, but is rarely gifted with extraor- 
dinary speed ; that if the hind legs be not thrown well under the 
belly, he will seldom be of an enduring nature; and that if he 
turn his toes in or out, it is a fault that will generally be.found to 
interfere materially both with his swiftness and lasting qualities. 

The temper of a horse is likewise a point that is not lightly to 
be passed over, as many a fiery, impatient animal may be half- 
beaten by three or four false starts before he actually run his race, 
and cannot frequently be pulled up until he have raced a consider- 
able distance, to the utter annihilation of the little strength such 
horses generally possess, consequently a hot-headed racer should 
be backed with caution, as he is generally an uncertain prop to 
lean upon. | 

Of condition, it is superfluous to say that it should be first rate 
to ensure a chance of success; but as most people back horses 
prior to the day they are torun, and very frequently never have an 
opportunity of seeing them until they are stripped for their race, 
they must rely in this particular upon the trainer; not, however, 
forgetting that some of these men have the reputation of generally 
bringing their horses to the post in better order than others, and 
are known to put the racers committed to their charge into such 
hard work, that they must be stout to stand it; and likewise that 
some few of the most renowned trainers of the day, from the great 
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number of horses entrusted to them—many of which consist of 
those bred by noblemen or gentlemen who keep up large breeding 
establishments—have opportunities of obtaining a flyer, which 
those who have fewer horses in training are not likely to possass. 
Hence the policy of backing the lot or stable of such men. 

The next points for consideration prior to backing any horse for 
arace are, what weight he has already carried if he have ap- 
peared in public, or may be capable of carrying if he have not yet 
raced. The first will of course be ascertained by his performan- 
ces on the turf (or in private, if the report of his trials may be re- 
lied on) ; and the last may be judged of by his form and growth. In 
addition to these important particulars, the backer must remember 
that for some races, certain horses may be entitled to claim an al- 
lowance of weight; that there is a little more hazard in backing 
a filly than acolt, at certain periods of the year, as she may be 
very considerably reduced in condition from natural causes ; that 
a racer trained onthe course on which he is subsequently to run, 
thereby obtains a great advantage over other horses, both from his 
knowledge of the ground, his being accustomed to finish his race 
at a particular point, on nearing which he is in the habit of putting 
forth his greatest powers, his not having to travel any distance to 
reach the scene of action, and being consequently always kept in 
the same stable, acclimated to the spot, and not subjected to change 
of air and water. Nor should the jockey by whom a favorite 
horse is to be mounted be altogether overlooked. ‘I'here are 
some few of these men, the shining stars of their calling, whose 
style of ridingis vastly superior to that of the common herd ; 
whose judgment is more to be relied on; whose knowledge of pace 
(a matter of great importance) is extremely correct; whose abili- 
ty to keep their place in, and at the proper moment to get clear of, 
a throng is conspicuous ; and whose quiet and steady seat will 
eventually enable them to get more out of an inferior horse, than 
all the rolling, lifting, and kicking of a second-rate jockey can eli- 
cit from an animal of very superior powers. When it is possible, 
then, to ascertain that any horse will be ridden by a jockey of emi- 
nent repute, such knowledge will, in most instances, give an ad- 
vantage to the animal he is to bestride. 

Having thus taken a sweeping glance at some of the most ma- 
terial points for consideration, ere ajust estimate of the probable 
conclusion of a race can be made, it must be evident that a 
great deal of thought, anda great deal of acute discrimination are 
absolutely requisite inthe man who sets up for a good judge of 
racing ; that it is absolutely necessary that he be able to form an 
accurate opinion of those points in a racer that betoken superior 
qualities of speed and power ; that he have a good memory, that 
shall not only furnish him at once withthe pedigree and public 
performances of the leading horses on the turf, but also of the 
weights they have carried in their several races ; and that he shall 
possess an intimate acquaintance with the form, length, and na- 
ture of the most frequented courses in the kingdom, so as at once 
to be able to make up his mind whether such a horse be merely 
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fitted to shine on the flat, or such another be peculiarly adapted for 
breasting a hill, or running stoutly in deep ground. 

Until those who betake themselves to sporting their cash upon 
race-horses make themselves thoroughly masters of the above and 
many other paticulars, divers of which will be impressed upon 
them in their career on the turf, they would do well to keep their 
money at their bankers, or in their pockets, for most assurdedly 
they will at every turn meet with men who have made racing their 
study, and who will generally manage to be on the safe side when 
they bet with a novice (whois likely enough to back a horse that 
will never come to the post) ; and moreover those who trust to fan- 
cy instead of judgment, can never hope to make alucky guess at the 
issue of a handicap, a species of race that requires a deep acquaint- 
ance with all the points | have enumerated, in order to be able to 
foretell its probable result, and of which it may be truly said, that 
it is the test of allracing knowledge. 

The above hints have been thrown together as a beacon anda 
warning to juvenile turfites. Whenthey have booked them, they 
will still have to learn tobe somewhat awake to the trickeries of 
racing to understand what is meant by confederacy; running a 
horse to Jose, notonly in the more inportant races where a favorite 
may earn a fortune for his master by not being suffered to win, if 
he can, but likewise by running badly against inferior horses for 
the purpose of being lightly weighted for a valuable handicap; by 
making a flyer, safe either with cold water, antimony, opium, or 
any other pretty little nostrum of equal efficacy ; by bribing a 
jockey ; purposely carrying short weight; compounding a race of 
heats after the first is run; and a host, an interminable host of 
plans, schemes, agreements, of which the public are ignorant, &c., 
&c., which it would be as tedious as disgusting to enumerate. 

Open well your eyes, therefore, ye little sprats and gudgeons, 
for sharks and ravenous pikes surround you; and as you swim 
along your course, take heed that ye fall not into the ever-open 
jaws ofthe devouring enemies that swarm about the banks. 

London Sportsman for July, 1844. 
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HunTING some years since in Surrey, | there saw a Gentleman, 
a Lady, and their groom out with the hounds, the Gent on a very 
fine chesnut entire horse, the Lady on one of the cleverest mares 
I ever saw, and the servant, an elderly man also, on an entire horse. 
We found ; and though the Lady was not certainly a second Mrs. 
Theobald, nor did I once see her attempt any dangerous or very 
large leap, the perfectly lady-like and scientific manner in which 
she handed her mare across the country excited my admiration, 
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Her groom, who seemed to know his duty well, made short cuts for 
her whenever he could save her either fencing or a distance. We 
killed ; a Gentleman was first up, then an Irish Gentleman, and 
then the Lady, whose servant had made a good cast for her, and 
immediately afterwards the Field. 

‘The Gentleman first up cut the brush, which he put, or rather 
was going to put in his pocket. ‘ You have never hunted in Ire- 
land, I perceive,” said the Irish Gentleman.—* No, Sir, I never 
have,” said the other: “but why do you make the remark ?’— 
“Why, if you had, Sir,” said he, “ you never saw an Irishman 
put a brush in his pocket when a Lady had done the Hunt the hon- 
or to joinit.” ‘The gentleman made a very handsome apology to 
the Lady, and presented the brush. The Lady with thanks han- 
ded it to her husband to put into his pocket; but this was wrong 
again in the opinion of the Irishman. “ Excuse me, Sir,” said he, 
“butI must show you what we do in Kilkenny.” He tore a 
string from his waistcoat, and tied the brushin the Lady’s bridle, 
making such a bow as Irish Gentlemen well know how to make. 
Thus much for Irish gallantry. 

Being at Tattersall’s the other day, I there saw a Gentleman I 
immediately recognised as the husband of the Lady. I inquired of 
a friend if he knew him, giving my motive for asking. He told me 
he did not personally, but stated that a friend of his did, and said 
further, it was no other than your Correspondent whose Sporting 
articles I read with so much interest, and in which I believe I am 
joined by all Sporting men—the Gentleman who writes under the 
name of Hie’over. I need scarcely say neither his writing nor 
his Lady’s riding will soon be forgotten by yours, Ke. 


LATITAT 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine, for September, 1844. 
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It is with extreme regret that we record the demise of Ralph 
Lambton, Esq., who for nearly half a century hunted the county of 
Durham in a style of unsurpassed excellence, until his uame fairly 
became a password throughout the Sporting World. Mr. Lambton 
was a friend and cotemporary of the great Mr. Meynell, almost the 
last, if not the last of them left. Mr. Lambton was the son of Gene- 
ral and Lady Susan Lambton, daughter of the eighth Earl of Strath- 
more, and uncle of the late Earl of Durham. As a Sportsman and 
a thorough-bred Gentleman—combining the suaviter of the last cen- 
tury with the high polish of the present—we shall never see his 
equal. He wasthe adoration of his circle, and the rallying point 
of the county inwhich he lived. His popularty was unbounded. 

London (Old) Sporting Magazine for September, 1844. 
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On Craining the Race-Horse. 


BY RICHARD DARVILI, VET. SURGEON. 





Continued from the last number of the ‘Turf Register,” page 532. 


—_—_-— 


PHYSICKING YEARLINGS. 


Towarps the conclusion of the last chapter, I stated the necessity 
of the yearlings being laid by (about the end of December) for 
the space of six weeks, to be somewhat indulged; and considering 
that period elapsed, it brings us to the middle of February. By 
this time the yearlings in question are, as far as regards their con- 
stitutions, in a fit state to have their physic given them, that is, if 
they are sound and healthy, and have plenty of flesh on them, and 
are to be got ready to come to post to run at about the end of April. 

The groom willof course have the cavessons put on those of the 
third class that have been properly enough laid by to indulge, and 
from which they will have become very hearty, and have them 
walked out and lounged for a few days, so as to steady them a lit- 
tle before they are again mounted; or, as some of the horses in 
the stables, of different ages, will have to come out to run early in 
the spring, these will by this time have begun their sweats, and on 
any mornings they are going to sweat, the colts | am just alluding 
to may go out at the same time with them, and may be walked 
about and lounged a little; and when the horses that have been 
sweating are scraped and done, their sweaters may be rolled up, 
and put securely on the colts’ saddles, to be carried home to the 
stables ; when, if the groom thinks it necessary, he may order the 
cavessons to be taken off the colts, their mouthing-bits to be put 
on, and let them stand beared up on the pillar reins for half an 
hour ; their things may then be taken off, and they may be dressed 
and shut up with the other horses. ‘This is not a bad way of 
steadying some colts, that may be more hearty or fractious than 
others. From the above precautions having been taken, our colts 
and fillies are become quiet, and ride now much as they did when 
we left them in December. 

‘he next thing to be done is to get them through their physic, 
or, more properly speaking, to get their physic through them. 

‘I'he reader is not to forget that the twelve yearlings to be trained 
are in four different classes. ‘The colts are in three classes: the 
first are the thick, strong-constitutioned colts—these will require 
physic ; the second class are the hearty ones, there may be one 
or two of these that may also require physic ; the third class, the 
flighty ones, scarcely ever require medicine of any kind. The 
fourth class, the fillies—there may, perhaps, be one of this class 
that may be benefited by the administration of physic. 
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Now, there are some few precautions to be taken in the physick- 
ing of these young ones: first, it will be advisable, by way of ex- 
periment, to begin with small doses of the best Barbadoes aloes, 
as three drachms, or three drachms and a half, in the first dose. 
To a colt of the first class, the latter portion may be given; toa 
colt of the second class, it will be best to give the former portion ; 
and, according tothe effects the medicine may produce on each 
colt, so should the interval of time be increased between each 
dose, from eight to ten days ; and, by the same rule, so in propor- 
tion should the quantity of aloes be diminished or increased in 
giving the second dose. A third dose of physic may, no doubt, be 
requisite for each of the colts in the first class; yet it will be ad- 
visable to keep this third dose in reserve, until the groom sees in 
what manner the work these colts will be put to do, will affect 
their constitutions. We may give athird dose to each of them after 
their first. or after their second sweat, or we may not have to give 
it at all, if the weather keeps open, and the groom is of opinion 
that the work the colts have begun will, by being gradually contin- 
ued, bring them in due time sufficiently clear in their wind, and 
straight and handsome in their carcasses, without either abusing 
their legs, or reducing too much their muscular system. Now, on 
the other hand, should a frost set in early in March, and continue 
until this month may be nearly or perhaps quite concluded, these 
colts would then have to go to exercise on the straw beds for three 
weeks ora month. Under these circumstances it would be neces- 
sary, toassist in keeping their legs cool and in shape, and also to pre- 
vent them from getting too fat in their insides, to have recourse to 
the reserve doses, by giving, in addition to the two first, not only a 
third dose of physic, but perhaps even a fourth. For the second 
class colts, as they do not require to be in as strong work as 
those of the first class, two doses of physic each will be sufficient, 
unless, as I have already noticed, a frost should set in, when a 
third dose may be necessary ; but I should say not otherwise. 
The third class colts are too delicate to do any thing like work, 
they therefore seldom or ever want medicine, unless laboring un- 
der disease. 

The reader may now form some idea of the purposes for which 
physic is given to colts or horses in health, either in or out of 
training. 


TRAINING YEARLINGS. 


The time it has taken to get our yearlings through their physic 
brings us now to the first of March; as they will not have to come 
out to run until near the end of April, we shall have about eight 
weeks to trainthem. This allowance of time will be amply suffi- 
cient; not that it is necessary for yearlings to be at constant and 
regular exercise for the whole of this period, but for the first three 
weeks of the eight it will be advisable to be doing little and little 
every day, or every other day, as in giving to those strong colts of 
the first class such walking and galloping exercise as may be 
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found necessary to steady them, and keep their memories refreshed. 
We shall then have five clear weeks for the doing of what may 
be called a bit of work with them. The first week of the five, 
they may go such steady, brushing gallops as will bring them suf- 
ficiently clear in their wind to enable them to go with tolerable 
ease to themselves through the first gentle sweat. 

The first week of the five being disposed of as above advised, 
leaves us four weeks clear, which is about the time, if the weather 
keeps open, that these strong colts will take to be in regular train- 
ing. ‘There may be a thick glutton of a yearling, in this first 
class, that puts up flesh very fast, and that is idle in his wind; 
this sort of colt would require to be as regularly worked, in the 
lengths of his gallops and sweats, as an aged horse, before he can 
be got sufficiently light in himself, and clear in his wind, to be 
able to come his best pace equally with those colts that are much 
more delicate, and consequently sooner ready. Unless the above 
precautions are taken in the training of a thick colt, he may de- 
ceive the trainer in his trial orrace. ‘The trainer must therefore 
make allowance, and begin with such colt accordingly; yet, the 
reader must observe, that, upon a more general scale, yearlings do 
not require to be drawn very fine, that is, not stripped of what is 
commonly called “their waste and spare.” ‘These young ones 
run but short lengths, and, although they may be a little lusty, their 
flesh is not likely to fatigue them before their race is over, (provi- 
ded they are in good wind), at least not those colts of the second 
and third class. 

The second class colts will not take more than four weeks to 
get them ready torun; the first week of the four they should be 
getting ready for their first sweat, much in the same way as I have 
described should be done with the colts of the first class, only al- 
lowing for the delicacy of the former, by merely letting them have 
such walking exercise as will give them an appetite for their food, 
and such galloping exercise as will steady them, and also bring 
them pretty clear in their wind. 

The third class of colts will for the present require little more 
than walking exercise. 

Let us suppose the twelve yearlings I have been writing about 
to have actually been thus far forwarded in their training; those 
of the first class, from the exercise and physic they have had, will 
alter very much from the state of condition in which they were 
when they first left their paddocks. There will also be some fa- 
vorable changes in the condition of the second and third classes : 
the muscular system of the bodies of the horses of the three class- 
es willhave diminished in weight, more or less, while their legs 
will have increased in strength; that is, the tendons will then 
have enlarged, and become strong and well braced, from the action 
they have had; so that whenthey arrive in the morning on the 
downs to exercise, (after allowing them to walk along enough to 
have emptied themselves), we may venture to send them up their 
gallops, without much fear of breaking them down. The length 
of gallops that yearlings may go may be half a mile, a little more 
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or a little less, just according as the groom may observe the length 
his colts are going in their gallops may affect the constitutional 
strength and temper of either the one or the other of them. _ 

Yearlings having been gradually forwarded as I have advised, 
there will be no danger to be apprehended from their going in their 
gallops the above lengths, provided the boys are light, the ground 
not deep, and that the colts are not allowed to go beyond that ofa 
steady even pace ; I mean by this, that they are not to be allowed 
in their gallops immediately to extend themselves. Those colts 
that are observed not to do well by going gallops of long lengths, 
let them go shorter ones; and with a view to bring those colts 
stout, the deficiency of length in their gallops can, if necessary, be 
made up by increasing the length of their sweats. Why I wish 
yearlings to go steadily a moderate good length in their gallops is, 
that I wish as early as possible to bring them somewhat acquainted 
with the advantage of going steady and collected in their stride. 
To accomplish this, they must all have good riding boys upon them, 
particularly the boy who leads the gallop; he should be a good 
judge of pace, and know well how to forward a colt. ‘The groom, 
in giving his orders to the boys as to how they are to ride their 
colts, which we suppose to be on the downs, should speak to them 
thus :—“ Mind boys, keep your places, and get quietly away with 
them, and as soon as they are settled in their stride, drop your hands 
and keep a light steady hold of their heads.” Although the groom 
gives his orders generally to the whole of the boys, it is to the boy 
who leads the gallop, whose name, for example, we will say is 
Tom, that he gives his more important directions ; perhaps, just as 
the colts are approaching the gallop, the groom calls out—* ‘Tom, 
mind you do not take them too fast; and when you come to sucha 
part of the gallop, (naming an object well known to the boy), take 
a quiet pull and finish steadily with them in the little run you will 
have to make to the end of the gallop.” When they are all pulled 
up as near in line together as may be, they should be allowed to 
stand for two or three minutes to recover their wind. 

Going thus regularly on in their gallops, teaches them how to 
make use of their legs, by getting the fore ones well out; and the 
closer they are together the better, provided their feet do not inter- 
fere or come in contact with their fetlock joints or legs, and, by so 
doing, cut the former or bruise the latter. Their hind legs should 
be well in, or under them, and the wider apart they are in reason 
the better. Colts that are kind in their tempers, and not hurried 
too early in their work, soon become acquainted with the advantage 
of their stride, and will, (if properly ridden). when called upon to 
exert themselves, get gradually to the extent of their stride, and 
will ably maintain their best pace in a good rally, without being 
over-marked, and made what is called ‘\a spread-eagle.” 

The increasing of the pace of yearlings in their gallops, and the 
length they are to go in them, especially with respect to colts of 
the first and second classes, must be regulated by the training 
groom, according to circumstances, as that of his noticing how 
their different constitutions may vary, or each colt may become af- 
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fected by the different gallops he may be taking. And it is also 
to be observed that the whole of these colts, although yearlings, 
must go such a pace and length in their gallops, as, from one 
sweating day to the other, may be found necessary to keep them 
all sufficiently clear in their wind, so as toenable them to take the 
few sweats they may have todo with tolerable ease to themselves. 
But the reader must bear in mind, that the method I have here ad- 
vised for the teaching of the first and second class colts to stride 
steadily in their gallops, can seldom or ever be practised in a simi- 
Jar way with any of the third class, the latter being much too irrita- 
ble in their tempers to be taught in this manner. 

To give the colts of this third class confidence in doing their ex- 
ercise, (as J have already noticed), various are the means that 
must be had recourse to, as that of changing from one system of 
treatment to another, as often as may be found necessary, so as to 
bring them reconciled to do what you require of them, by walking 
or galloping them in different situations, by going from one part 
of the downs to another, allowing them to walk quietly about in 

retired places, and now and then walking themonthe different 
gallops. Long walking exercise not only steadies them, but it 
gives to most of them, what they are often in want of, an appetite 
for their food. At walking exercise they may follow each other 
in a string; but, in their gallops, it will be advisable, with those 
that are easily alarmed, to send themsingly. When opportunities 
offer, they may be walked out on to the last mile of a course ; but 
let them first walk up between the rails here, and pass the winning 
post, stop them and then turn them about, and walk them off at 
that part of the course they would have to walk off at had they 
been running. At other opportunities, they may walk out to such 
a suitable partof the finishing of the course, as to allow them to 
go up between the rails a long steady gallop singly—such a length 
of gallop as yearlings ought to take ; or, there may be two of them 
that may quietly follow each other, putting a steady two or three 
year old colt in front of them, ora good sort of hack, I care not 
which, so that the colts in question go content up their gallops, and 
that, when they have passed the post, they pull up and walk quiet- 
ly off afterwards. If they should walk contentedly away, after 
having their occasional or daily gallops, for afew times on one 
piece of ground, it will be advisable to take them from such ground 
before they show symptoms of being alarmed, and then to let them 
go on with a daily repetition of their exercise on the new ground, 
being careful toremove them from this also before they become 
frightened. 

Considering our yearlings to have been long enough at walking 
exercise to have recovered from the effects<of their physic, and to 
have been sufficiently long, also, at galloping exercise to have got 
pretty clear in their wind, we will, in the next chapter, get them 
through their sweats. 
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SWEATING TIE FIRST CLASS OF YEARLINGS. 


We now come to speak of the sweating of those young colts of 
the first class, which are now something more than two years old. 
The length of their sweats should be from two miles to two miles 
and a quarter. ‘These colts being hearty feeders, put up flesh very 
fast ; and although I do not by any means hold with that of draw- 
ing young ones fine, yet there are now and then some among them 
so very thick and close made as to require, even at this early age, 
their being brought, by a repetition of gentle sweats, into some- 
thing like the shape and form of a race horse. How often a year- 
ling will have to sweat must depend on what effect the first sweat 
may have produced on him, in reducing the surface of his muscu- 
lar system, and on the time the training groom may observe the 
colt again putting up flesh, according to which the interval should 
be regulated from one sweating day to the other. A groom cannot 
be too careful in observing how a colt puts up flesh; nor, on the 
other hand, can he be too careful how he takesit offhim. I mean 
by this, that I prefer a young one, and more particularly the sort 
of yearlings to which I am now alluding, to appear, on his coming 


. to post, (particularly if a big one), as to his muscular surface, 


rather full or high, provided he is clear in his wind, and that he 
has got a little longer length into him than that he is going to run. 
The groom is to ascertain these two last mentioned circumstances, 
by observing sufficiently early how his colt is going on with his 
work : and what more principally will guide him is, how this same 
colt comes home in the finishing his last two or three sweats. But 
he must take care that the colt has on him, in doing his last two 
sweats, a smart, light, good riding boy, who knows how to put his 
orders into practice. 

It is to be understood that this colt in his turn has kindly enough 
led the gallop or sweat for others of his class; we willnow, there- 
fore, put him to lead the last two sweats he has to do asa yearling ; 
and this is merely thatthe groom may know to a certainty how he 
can finish or come home in them. 

The groom now cautiously gives his orders to the boy that rides 
the colt; he says— You must mind, Bill, what you are about ; 
come you off with them presently” (meaning the two or three colts 
of the first class that may be going to sweat together) ‘ at a steady 
even pace, until you come to such a part of the ground,” naming 
some known object as a guide to the boy, and which object should 
be about three quarters of a mile from where the colts pull up on 
finishing their sweats. The groom, in going on with his directions, 
says, “ when you get there, take a quiet pull to set your colt ago- 
ing, and come with him at a quiet sweating pace ; but as you know 
he is rather an idle ‘one, if you find it necessary to get at him, by 
now and then taking a pull and hustling him along, do so; for 
you must mind to come home the whole of the way from where I 
tell you at a good, fair, sweating pace.” ‘The groom, knowing his 
hack (which he is upon at the time) to be a pretty quick one for a 
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short length, says to the boy as he is about to leave him, “I shall 
be waiting for you within about half a distance from where I told 
you to pull up, and for about two or three lengths before you come 
to me,take a pull at your colt, and twist him along. I shall go head 
and girth home with you, for I want to see how your colt will 
finish his sweat in this length of rally ; but mind, you are not to 
be severe upon him, or you will overset him in his stride.” The 
groom, in speaking to the boys on the colts that may have to fol- 
low in this same sweat, says—“ Keep a steady pull on your colts, 
and endeavor, without severity, to keep your places, that is, mind 
you do not persevere too much with them.” 

The above colts having gone well through their sweats, and the 
colt that leads having finished very satisfactorily, the groom now 
thinks, or perhaps he talks the thing over to himself, and says, 
speaking of the colt that led, ‘‘ Well, he has come in his sweat at 
a good, fair, sweating pace, for a little longer length than he will 
have to run, either in his trial or race, and | know by my hack that 
he finished in a rally of nearly half a distance at something like a 
racing pace ; he pulled up sound, blowed his nose in good time ; 
and he walked away strong and well tothe rubbing house.” ‘The 
groom, still talking on to himself, speaking again of the colt that 
led the sweat, says, ‘As he is in such good wind, he cannot be 
very fat in his inside; as to his being high is of no consequence, 
for his flesh cannot fatigue him in the short length he has to come ; 
and by the time he has done what is necessary to finish him, he 
will come out ripe and in good form, at least I do not think, thick 
and close made as he is, if well ridden, that he can deceive me in 
running either in his trial or race.” 

The above calculations are such as should be made by the 
groom in his getting ready to run a strong constitutioned colt. 
Unless such precautions as [ have noticed are attended to, a groom 
may be deceived in the trying or running of the above-described 
colt; andsuch colt, from not being ina fit state to be tried, may 
very undeservedly be considered much too slow to race, in conse- 
quence of which he probably may be sold greatly under his value. 





SWEATING THE SECOND AND THIRD CLASSES 
OF YEARLINGS. 


The constitutions of colts of the second class have already 
been noticed as being in the medium, and that they are also mo- 
derate feeders. ‘The reader must therefore bear in mind, that how- 
ever lusty they may be, on their first coming into training, they 
will, by less work, not only come more readily into shape, but will 
be much longer putting up their flesh, from one sweating day to 
the other, than those colts of the first class: they consequently 
will not have tosweat as frequent as those mentioned in the last 
chapter. Although these second class colts are rather more deli- 
cate than the first class, yet there may be one or two among them 
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that will not do so well in being trained by the usual or necessary 
repetition of gallops. A colt of this sort generally does better 
with rather longer walking exercise, (to increase his appetite), but 
with shorter and more gentle gallops before and after water. A 
groom, in training him, will in all probability find, that he will do 
better by being sweated rather oftener than those colts that will 
bear longer and more frequent gallops ; but he must observe, that 
this colt, as also the others of this class, are lightly clothed in 
their sweats, more particularly if the morning should be warm. 

On the first time of sweating these colts, the groom’s orders to 
the boy that leads the sweat should be, ‘* Come you off with them, 
Tom, at a gentle and even striding pace.” As there will be no 
occasion for them to do more in the concluding of their sweats on 
each sweating day than very gradually to increase the pace a 
little, until they have to do their last sweat, at the latter part of 
which they should come home at a dow nright good sweating pace 
for a little longer length than they have to “be ‘tried, it will not be 
necessary for the groom to come home on his hack, in a short ral- 
ly withthem, as | ‘have directed he should do with the first class 
cults ; but it may be as well for him to be in waiting, within about 
a distance of where they pull up, so that he may see how they all 
finish their sweats, in passing him. If they pull up sound, blow 
their noses in good time, and walk well away tothe rubbing-house, 
they will do; provided the little there is to be done with them 
afterwards is properly attended to, until they come out to run ; and, 
as their race, like all of their year, is buta short one, they cannot 
well come out too high in flesh, provided they are clear in their wind. 

Now, with regard. to the sweating of the third class yearlings, 
a very little of this sort of thing goes a great way, even with the 
best of them; one or two of them may occasionally have to go 
over the sweating ground with a view to bring them somewhat 
stout for the little length they have to come. But, as there is 
nothing to be taken off the muscular surface of these colts, and as 
they are light in their carcasses, they are almost invariably in good 
wind. ‘They should therefore go over the sweating ground lightly 
clothed, or, if the morning is warm, they may go over it stripped. 
They may go in company with each other, or singly, whichever 
may best suit their tempers. Some colts of this class are so very 
delicate and irritable that they never require to be taken over the 
above-mentioned ground during the whole time of their being in 
training. 

I shall not here make mention of the further treatment necessa- 
ry to finish the training of each of these classes of colts, as the 
different brushing gallops they are to have given them from their 
last sweating day up tothe third or second day before they run. 
Nor shall I notice the setting them the night before their race, nor 
the putting on their plates, or plaiting of their manes, on the morn- 
ing before they have to come to pust. ‘Those matters will be ful- 
ly explained in different chapters, when we are describing the 
training of the horses of different ages ; for the same rule stands 
good in the finishing of yearlings, (only allowing that they are 
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yearlings), from their last sweat to the day of their race, as in fin- 
ishing the horses of all ages from their last sweat to the day of 
their race. We will consequently consider the whole of the for- 
mer as being ready to come outto be tried, and which will be the 
subject of the two next chapters. 





SPORTING iN YANKEE-LAND. 





A Lover of field sports from our youth, the passion for which 
grew with our growth and strengthened with our strength, we need 
hardly tell you, Mr. Editor, that no opportunity of indulging i in them 
was allowed to escape us if we could possibly help it. ‘ The 
Chase,” “ the Turf,” “the road”—they all had our homage: we 
were an aspirant for honors in each. Our gun, our pony, our 
brown cob were all successively brought into play, and persevered 
in until youth gave way to a more manly complexion, and we 
sported a double- barrel and made an appearance in legitimate 
“pink and tops.” Time wrought no change in us: we were an 
ardent sportsman. We carried our predilections with us wher- 
ever we went, and when we found ourselves in the New World, 
felt all the impulse of a renewed ardor. ‘I'he excitement of curi- 
osity upon that which had never flagged to make trial of what the 
“Great United States” could afford us, afflicted us with a thirst 
that required us to seek instant means to assuage, unless, like the 
Princess in the Arabian Nights, we were inclined to undergo the 
process of spontaneous combustion. 

We had been invalided, but the Spring was doing its healing 
work with us, and we were already casting up imaginary totals of 
slain, the trophy of our double-barrel in the woods, when the news 
reached us that a Match was to take place early in the following 
week between the celebrated trotting horses Americus and Ripton, 
three-mile heats, in harness. We determined to be present. It 
was just the thing to set our pulse going at the true pace. We ac- 
cordingly made afew necessary inquiries, and soon arranged to 
start with a friend tolerably well known in the American Sporting 
World. When the day came, our first move was to repair to the 
rendezvous of the sporting men, and ascertain the state of the 
odds, and learn the probable chances of accomplishing an object 
we invariably have in view on the occasion—viz. to make the race 
pay expenses. 

Accordingly we repair to the place aforesaid, which consists of 
a tolerable-sized room in an hotel, extending alongone side of 
which is a bar, behind which are dispensed ever and anon in 
ceaseless repetition the thousand-and-one “ drinks,” bearing names 
altogether strange to English ears, which Yankee ingenuity has 
invented to gratify the thirsty spirit in that torrid climate. We are 
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introduced in due form tothe landlord of the hotel, a regular 
“down Easter,” and “ Boston-raised man,” although, singular to 
say, not dignified with the title of either Major or Colonel—a mili- 
tary distinction that almost invariably appertains in this quarter 
of the globe to the keepers of hotels or hostelries—but notwith- 
standing (to speak sportingly), a regular “ knowing covey,” and 
who, independently of the expression of cunning peculiar almost 
to every Yankee, would at first sight be taken without question to 
be a “deep old file.” Atthe far end of the room is a table covered 
with newspapers, but few, comparatively, are engaged as usual in 
devouring their contents: the all-absorbing interest of the race 
has made them for a time indifferent to the strife of politics, and 
ever and anon one after another delivers his opinion in terms of 
pretty positive certainty as to the result of the race, while the 
knowing ones quietly look on, and say nothing. They couldn't tell 
how it may go—they know nothing; oh, no! not the least—certain- 
ly not! Inthe meantime there are a number of individuals most 
eagerly engaged at a side-table containing refreshments, or, to use 
a Yankee phrase, “relishes” of various sorts, including ‘* chow- 
der,” broiled salmon, a dish of fried liver, and“ pot cheese.” 
A solitary fork lies on the dish, which serves the purpose of con- 
veying these “relishes” to the mouth of various individuals, and is 
alternately used for that purpose by some of the parties present; 
whilst others, too “‘ eager for the fray,” disdain to wait their ap- 
pointed turn, and plunge their fingers bodily into the smoking 
chowder. ‘The old adage, “ fingers were made before forks,” is 
practically recognised in Yankee-land ; and so great is the commu- 
nity of feeling—derived perhaps from the fundamental principle 
of their “ glorious Declaration of Independence” —and the partici- 
pation of privileges tn common so fully recognized, that it is by no 
means an unusual thing fora Yankee to offer you his tongue- 
scraper or his tooth-pick. 

But we must off and away, for it wants but two hours to the time 
of starting, and we intend calling at Hiram Woodruff’s, who is the 
first Whip and leading Trainer [of ‘trotting horses] on the ‘Turf, 
the man who made little Ripton what he is, and has ‘made more 
out of him,” as the saying is, than any other man could : although 
by some strange circumstance, a reported difference of some sort 
between him and the owner of Ripton, he is not to drive to-day. 
Let us therefore mount our four-wheeler, or, in Yankee phrase, 
our “ wagon,” and drive quietly down to the Ferry, that we may 
cross before the rush commences. ‘The steamer that takes us 
over is well filled, though not crowded with passengers, although 
it will carry over many hundred before the lapse of another hour. 
There is a fine cooling breeze on the water, the sky is without a 
cloud, and all agree it is a glorious day for the race. See! there 
is the entrance to the ‘‘ mighty Hudson” river, and yonder are the 
Catskill, mountains in the distance, and looking in the clearness of 
the unclouded firmament almost as azure as the sky itself; and 
now, as we near the opposite shore, we see the “ Elysian Fields,” 
and the “ Mermaid’s Cave ;” and on that hill a little to the left of 
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the Ferry where we are about to land, streaming aloft from yon- 
der pole, is the flag that marks the “ Beacon Course,” where the 
Purse of 2000 dollars is to be this day won. 

We land, and have again mounted our “ wagon,” and are on the 
way to Hiram or “ ft Woodruff’s,” as he is more generally known 
in the Sporting World, which has in all countries a peculiar affec- 
tion for a familiar cognomen, as implying a sort of would-be-inti- 
macy with the “ top sawyers” and crack heroes of the Turf, who 
have in their hands the fate of thousands, and on whose will in 
fact in the majority of cases the result of a race depends. This 
place of Hi Woodruff’s consists of a couple of rooms, which he has 
taken for the season, about two miles from the course, for the pur- 
pose of dispensing liquors, or, as the Yankees denominate them, 
“drinks.” And here is a goodly assembly of “ knowing coveys,” 
“ wide-awakes,” “ swell! kids,” ‘downy coves,” and sporting but- 
chers, which latter in America are proverbially a sporting race. 
Here are jostled together a variety of Sporting Gentlemen of the 
Turf and of the Ring, from the Yankee Dandy, an individual by 
the way perfectly peculiar in his species, to the butcher’s boy in 
his broad-brimmed straw hat and shirt sleeves, with his cut-off- 
barber’s cotton-jacket, who will “bet his 5 dollars by J—s that 
Americus wins the race, and be d—d to him, for by he knows 
Ripton can’t do it,and never could!” But the odds are in favor 
of Americus, the New York champion, and the Philadelphia nag is 
down at a discount. Some say he’s lame; some, he’s not in run- 
ning order: others, that he’s in too fine condition, and bets of 25 
to 20 on Americus are freely offered. We lay by on our oars, 
thinking it prudent to await till we reach the field. In the mean- 
time excitement is ata high pitch, and it is evident that a trot be- 
tween two horses so celebrated is a matter of intense moment. 
Groups are assembled here and there, discussing now in loud 
tones, and now in almost voiceless whispers, the different merits of 
these two Champions of the Turf; party-feeling rises to an ama- 
zing height, and the interest is most intense; the Philadelphians 
are stanch to a man on little Ripton, and, although with apparent 
and assumed reluctance, quietly take the odds. 

That young fellow of compact and splendid figure, with limbs 
stiffand sturdy, though by no means large and ungainly, with a 
somewhat swarthy complexion, but open handsome countenance, 
dark raven hair and close cut raven beard, with a fine dark eye of 
fire—‘‘ an eye,” as some of our Yorkshire “ Johnny Raws” would 
describe it in their expressive phraseology, “that would fetch a 
hen off of a bawk”—and now glistening with fun and merryment, 
with a face singularly expressive of open fearless defiance, embody- 
ing as it were a challenge to all comers on a fair field and a clear 
course ; and now lighted up with merry laughter, and standing or 
rather bustling about amongst the crowd, now shaking hands with 
one, and now the other, and every now and then clapping some 
old acquaintance familiarly on the shoulder—seemingly sought for 
on all hands—and giving a hearty welcome to all as they come 

pouring in at the entrance, and crowding round the bar, is “H 
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Woodruff,” the prince of Jocks, the first Whip on the Turf and 
the very beau ideal of a winner, and one that in five cases out of 
seven against his competitors will carry off the purse. He shakes 
hands with us on our being presented—this being the invariable 
custom on an introduction; and a fine fellow he is, and, as we 
judged from his prepossessing countenance, and afterwards found 
him, possessed of more real and natural politeness than we ever 
yet met with in a true-bred Yankee. He politely asks us to “‘ take 
a drink” with him, and we at once join him in a “ brandy-smasher.” 
There is a visible move from the counter, and we look and perceive 
a remarkably knowing-looking old covey, in along broad-brimmed, 
slouching “ wide-awake hat,” stick in hand to support his gouty 
leg encased in a list slipper, but withal a fresh, rosy, jolly, good- 
humored, open-faced genius, none of the Yankee about his ap- 
pearance—though evidently one of the knowing ones—elbowing 
his way towards the Jiquor-stand. ‘How are you, General ?” cry 
at once half a dozen voices.—‘* Gentlemen, how are you 2” replies 
the General. ‘The individual who answered to the title of ‘“ Gene- 
ral” was no other than the father of “ Hi Woodruff,” who, not 
without some reason, was evidently proud of such a son, and was 
immediately asked to “take a drink” in halfa score places. Then 
follows a regular, or rather irregular, succession of drinks of all 
sorts, including “ gin-cocktail,” “ brandy-smashers,” ‘ mint juleps,” 
“stone wall,” “port-wine sangaree,’ and “sherry cobblers.”— 
« Well, General, what's going to be done to-day?” said a would- 
be- knowing young Gentleman, enveloped in a pair of extremely 
tight- fitting pantaloons, and a considerable quantity of gold chain 
and tings; “* which is to be the winning horse ?”—*“ That's more 
than J can tell you,” replied the General, too wide-awake to ha- 
zard an opinion: “my son knows what Ripton is, but he’s not 
going to drive him.”—“T guess as how it'll be a toughish race,” 

observed the young Gentleman, stuffing into his mouth a lump of 
“the weed,” and commencing the process of its mastication as 
though he were perfectly used to the flavor.— Well, I guess it 
will,” remarked the General. 

But it is now time to be pushing along; and again mounting our 
wagon, and lightly shaking the ribbons, we give our horse his 
head, and are off at a rattling pace to the scene of action. Clear 
the road for Lyle Weeks, the “ Sporting Butcher,” in his voluminous 
straw hat and blue striped jacket, sans vest, the gentleman who 
bets on “ time,” coming along the road in his light sulky—so light 
thata breath of wind might move it—at a dashing pace with his 
famous trotting horse. Have a care of your wheels, you before- 
hand in the coach-and-pair, crammed from top to bottom, roof and 
all, with lovers of the sport, some in straw hats, caps, neal wide- 
awakes, minus coats, hastening, though slowly, to see the fun. 
There goes Ned Jones too in his slap-up .phaeton, with his tight 
pair of horses, one grey, the other bay, well known in the trotting 
world to have done 16 miles within the hour in harness ; for Jones 
was the owner of the celebrated “ Black Joke,” who, under his su- 
perior whip, performed divers extraordinary exploits, recorded at 
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full length under her portrait in the bar of his hotel. Yonder is 
“Yankee Sullivan,” the prize-fighter, who killed his man some 
months ago in a pitched battle, and is just let out of the * State 
prison,” who is a decided sporting character. But that somewhat 
stylish and well-dressed man in the four-wheeler yonder with the 
grey, with a thick bush of black curly hair and whiskers meeting 
under his chin, and “no end of aswell” about his satin cravat 
and dashing satin vest, is Jack Harrison, one of the fairest and 
most successful bettors in the Ring, and one of the “tallest 
dressers” in New York, and who will in all probability return home 
this evening richer by 10,000 dollars than he is at present. 

But at length we reach the entrance to the course, and then the 
cramming, and crowding, and shouting, and pushing to secure a 
ticket for the “ Club Stand,” to which you are admitted on pay- 
ment of a dollar ; and then the outrageous rush and scrambling up 
the stairs to secure an advantageous post! ‘ Every one for him- 
self and God for us all” is the order of the day, and after much 
tugging, striving, and* pushing, we at last reach the wished-for 
goal. ‘The stand onthe Beacon Course is made of wood, and 
similar in character to the back stands on the Doncaster course. 
‘Towards the back of that division called the ** Club Stand,” which 
is partitioned from the other stands, is a refreshment room—a very 
necessary appendage on a thirsty and exciting day as this is like 
to prove, and in which many hundreds of the anti-teetotallers will 
this day revel. 

The course is about twenty yards in width, covered with sand or 
common mould, and runs round a grass inclosure of an oblong 
form, and is a mile in circumference. The Judges’ Stand and 
Winning-post are directly opposite the Club, and at the same ele- 
vation. ‘The “ Club Stand” is filled to overflowing, the second 
stand still more crowded, and the roofs of both black with lovers 
of the sport. A band of music from the Judges’ Stand, consisting 
of a drum, clarionet, and fife, essays to add some liveliness to the 
scene—in vain: there needs no stirring strain to raise the enthu- 
siasm of the anxious throng; excitement enough is there, not 
manifested in bursts of noisy clamor, but visible in the deep, in- 
tense, concentrated gaze of the eye, the involuntary quivering of 
the lip, and the countenance pregnant with interest in the coming 
scene. 

Suddenly all eyes are turned in a direction left of the Stand, 
where at some distance is seen George Spicer, in his dark purple 
cap and jacket, mounted in his sulky, light as fairy-work, and 
driving at a gentle easy pace Americus, the New York champion. 
Americus is a bay horse with a white foot, and, judging from ap- 
pearance, about fifteen hands and a halfin height. His coat was 
bright as a ruby, and he seemed in high condition ; and as Spicer 
gently shook the ribbons as he passed the Stand, he evidently 
looked like a horse prepared to do something, and went like a 
meteor. Spicer keeps increasing his speed as he reaches the top 
of the rising ground to the right of the course, and by the time he 
has neared the Half-mile-post he looks decidedly “like going.” 
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The star of Americus is in the ascendant, and bets of 2 tol and 
more on the New York champion are freely offered and taken. 
But look towardsthe paling yonder over by the entrance to the 
course, and there is George Young, just mounted behind little 
Ripton, in a sulky weighing originally but 58tb.!_ He is dressed 
in a sky-blue cap and jacket, and is the very picture of good hu- 
mor: there is a quiet knowing look about him, as if he were this 
day prepared for a “deed of derring do.” On Ripton comes to- 
ward the Stand, and shouts of “Go it, George!” “Go it, little 
Ripton !” are uttered by a hundred voices. On he comes, like a 
bird that is proud of flight, with his head aloft, and his eye shi- 
ning like a star. On he comes, with his fore-legs high up in the 
air like a rampant lion, and beating the dusty ground as if he 
scorned to touch it with his hoof. What splendid action! what 
compactness and strength! what power of limb! and in what gal- 
lant style he sweeps along the course! We quietly whisper to 
ourselves, “if this be not a winner we are much deceived ;” and 
we turn round and book our bet accordingly, satisfied with the 
odds of 2 to 1 against Ripton. 

But the two horses are now turned round, and coming alongside 
inthe same direction gently towards the Starting-post. All is 
breathless anxiety as they near the spot; butas the Judge is about 
to pronounce the word ‘‘ go,” Americus makes a break, and it is 
declared “no start.” ‘They trot quietly on therefore for afew 
score vards, wheel round, and once more go back beyond the 
Judge’s Stand. 

The break is rather against Americus, and some are of opinion 
he is “trained too fine,” and is not exactly up tothe mark; but 
there is strong confidence in his powers, and he meets with nu- 
merous backers. Once more they are coming towards the Start- 
ing-post, and this time we “ calculate” it will be a race. ‘“ Go!” 
shouts the Judge, as the two champions at the same moment 
passed his Stand—and thev are “ off.” —“* Off!” the crowd repeat 
the cry. Ripton nas the inside track, which is decided by lot, 
and takes the lead by a length. He shoots up “the rise” ata 
tremendous rate ; and now along the straight stretch of ground at 
the back of the course he gailantly maintains his post, with his 
antagonist pursuing him at a bursting pace. Onward they go, 
each keeping his position along the straight line; and now, as 
they make the turn on the last quarter, Americus is close behind 
him ; but Ripton still maintains the lead, and passes the Winning- 
post a clear length ahead, in 2min. 36sec. Ripton again makes 
play up the rising ground, and before he reaches the top, Americus 
breaks—and badly ; and before Spicer can get him fairly to his 
work, he is “ up again,” and there is a gap of some sixty yards 
between him and the gallant little Ripton—* Steady, Ripton! 
steady !” for your antagonist is gaining on you, and intends yet to 
make a push to win the heat: he is gradually gaining ground— 
but no! in 2min. 38sec. Ripton again goes past the Stand, and 
Americus is a long way behind. Young now fancies he has got 
the thing safe, and begins to ease his horse; but this may hardly 
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be done, for Americus is making up the gap at a rattling pace, and 
as they round the turn on the last quarter from the Post, Americus 
closes with him. And now—on—on they come like lightning to- 
wards the goal. “Stand back!” “stand back!” is shouted by a 
thousand voices, and trembling nervous agitation is depicted on 
hundreds of uplifted faces. ‘They near the Distance-post, and it 
is hard to say which takes the lead; they are even with the 
Stand; the heat is over; and a shout that makes the welkin ring 
from a thousand simultaneous voices proclaims the gallant little 
Ripton the winner of the first heat by halfa length, he having com- 
pleted the three miles in 7min. 53sec. 

And now a rush is made from all quarters of the Stand on to the 
course, and crowds of the respective backers press round each fa- 
vorite to see him unsaddled, and pass their opinions as to the final re- 
sult of the race. Bill Wheelan acts as head-groom to little Ripton, 
while Hi Woodruff turns his back upon his favorite, and acts as 
master of the ceremonies to Americus. Both horses are in a high 
state of fever, and give manifest indications that theirs has been 
no child’s play. Various contradictory opinions are hazarded by 
those who know, or think they know, as to how the race will be 
decided ; but the appearance of the favorite, his profuse sweat, 
and reluctance to cool, is decidedly against him. ‘The prevailing 
Opinion, however, seems to be that Americus is the best-bottomed 
horse, and if he takes the next heat he will win the race. 

But we must adjourn to the room of refreshments, and quench the 
thirst and fever of excitement with the icy liquors of Yankee-land. 
But we are well nigh too late, for the room is already crammed. 
Dire is the scramble, and terrible the rush into this rendezvous of 
thirst-fevered spirits! ‘The din—the hubbub—the jostling and the 
pushing—the shouts—the oaths—the roars of laughter—the vo- 
ciferous demand for drink, and the mixing and mingling of cock- 
tails, cobblers, slings, and smashers—form together one mighty 
Babel—a dread confusion of tongues, such as has never surely 
been since that on the plains of Shinar. But we are lingering 
too long over the cool iced-water, flavored with the frigidum sine : 
for hark the signal for the champions to be again brought up to 
the Starting-post! See there they both are, gently footing it over 
the dusty course ; but Americus looks somewhat stale, and none 
the better for master Spicer’s pushing when he tried to close with 
little Ripton; while the latter looks no worse for the run, and, to 
quote an expression made use of by some Yankee on the Stand, 
which in his own language was to him, perhaps, an expressive 
phrase, “ goes like a book!” The betting is now about even, and 
the favorite is not so high in feather. 

And now again they are retiring slowly in the distance, and 
now they walk gently round side by side, with their heads to- 
wards the Starting-post. They come gently on at first, then quick- 
er, now ata good round pace—it is a race! Once more the 
word “ go” is given by the Judge, and once more they are on their 
swiftcareer! Ripton again takes the lead, and, being the winner 
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of the last heat, has the inside track, and makes strong play on 
the first quarter of the rising ground, while, on reaching the same 
spot, Americus again breaks, but only for a moment, for now he is 
on his legs again, though it would seem to-day that Ripton has the 
‘whip-hand” of his opponent, and is “one too many” for him. 
Look at him yonder, as he takes the lead along the straight line on 
the back of the course, and see his gallant bearing! how he 
holds aloft his head, and lifts his feet, and spurns the ground, and 
seems above his work, and as if going for his amusement only ! 
It is a gallant and a glorious sight to see how the little champion 
skims over the plain, and like an arrow froma bow he shoots along. 
‘“‘ Ripton for ever!” isthe cry; “a thousand dollars on Ripton ; 
“500 to 4 on Ripton” from various quarters of the Stand; “5 to 
2 on Ripton” shout the butcher boys, and “ go it while you're young” 
is the order of the day. But who is the bold man that dares decide 
beforehand who shall carry off the 2000 dollar purse, and be hailed 
the winner by the voices of the assembled crowd? ‘They are now 
on the second mile, and are coming round the turn at the last quar- 
ter down upon the Stand ata thundering pace. Americus has lapt, 
and is now side by side with Ripton! Enthusiasm is now at its 
highest pitch, and one loud * Silence !” is shouted by a thousand 
voices. ‘The noise of the vast multitude is hushed and they watch 
in breathless suspense the scene before them. ‘They pass by the 
Stand—the gallant Ripton leads. At the first_turn, they are again 
even, and so on along the straight stretch, and no man can say who 
shall win the race. Now they ply together; it isa neck and neck 
race: they have turned the last quarter, and are coming straight 
down to the Winning-post; neck and neck they come, and in a 
few seconds more the deed is done! ‘There is not a voice in that 
immense multitude: they stand breathless with suspense, with 
open mouths, and starirfg eyes, and out-stretched necks, yet still 
as death, and life-like only by the expression of intense emotion 
that is stamped upon their features. ‘They come—the two cham- 
pions come, and Ripton leads! * Lay on, Spicer,” “ whip him,” 
“cut him to ribbons :” it’s all in vain; Americus is ‘ up:” he’s 
pushed to the top of his bent: by Jove he’s “up again ;” and after 
a tremendous eflort, once more a thousand hats are waved in the 
air, and the gallant little Ripton passed the Winning-post five or 
six lengths a-head, and completed the three miles in 8 min. 3 sec. 

Jet us now attend to receive the stakes and pocket the dollar 
notes which we had a shrewd suspicion from the first must come 
back with some slight additions ; and, satisfied with our day’s 
work, let us mount our wagon and drive homewards, calling at Hi 
Woodrufl’s as we pass along. Gently, gently down the hill, or we 
shall be smashed to atoms among that crush of coaches, wagons, 
flys, shandry-dans, and vehicles of all sorts, whose drivers, intoxi- 
cated with success or maddened by disappointment, are dashing 
recklessly and furiously over rough and smooth, hills and hollow 
places, stones and ruts. Hark to the shouts and yells of exulta- 
tion, and the roars of laughter, and the deep and bitter oaths and 
curses vented on Spicer and Americus, in language which there 
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is no mistaking to be decidedly personal ; and the cheers that ever 
and anon come from one party, and are echoed back by the other, 
as we dash on promiscuously jumbled together along the crowded 
road! ‘ Push along, keep moving’”—* cut”—* slash”—* drive 
on”—* hurrah !” —* stand out of the way, you son of a sea-cook ;” 
and here we are again at Hiram Woodrufi’s. 

“ Holloa! my covey, what’s the row ?”—“ Stand back, stand 
back,” for Bill Emerson, the slashing butcher, and Charley Riley, 
not being altogether satisfied with the issue of the contest on the 
course, are going to fight it over again on the plain before the door ; 
but some compassionate individual, chary of the waste of human 
blood, interferes, and for once prevents the effusion doubtless of a 
large quantity of the crimson fluid. Dire, however, is the scream- 
ing, deep the oaths; still the battle goes on by word of mouth, 
wal the race is again and again contested, and it is hard to tell, 
from the wrangling of the combatants, which is allowed to be the 
winner, though the backers of little Ripton, who have sacked the 
money, care little for their decision. ‘ Well, Jack,” says my friend 
to Harrison, who just drove up, “ how are you, old fellow? on the 
right side this time ?”—* Didn’t I tell you,” said Jack (with a 
knowing shake of the head and wink of the eye); “ though I am 
a fool in some things, I know a little about horse-flesh; and by 
Jove,” said he, springing from his box-seat, and whispering into 
my friend’s ear, * Little Ripton will do it again: if he can do the 
three-mile heats, he can do two, and will.” ~ Jack Harrison was the 
man that made the Match for the one, two and three miles heats, 
for 6000 dollars, and had that day pocketed no less than 10,000 
dollars on his bets. 

“ Holloa! Judge, how are you 2” said a fellow minus a coat, and 
with his shirt-sleeves tucked up above his elbows, and slapping 
the Judge at the same time on his shoulder; which said Judge, 
with an air of drunken gravity, evidently rather “ far gone,” or 
“half seas over,” or “ tolerably well corned,” or “ buckled,” as the 
Yankees say, was strenuously endeavoring to force his w ay 
through the crowd at the door towards the region of “ cocktails” 
66 cobblers,” “slings,” and “smashers,” of w hich he had without 
question consumed already no inconsiderable quantity: ‘ Holloa! 
Judge, how are you?” 

“ Why, I’m d—d bad,” says the Judge. 

“ Why, what’s the matter !” said the uncoated genius, who was 
some butcher or blacksmith from a neighboring snnithy. 

“Matter!” said the Judge, with another oath; “I’ve got this 
d—d influenza.” 

“Oh!” said the fellow, “I can give yousomething that will 
cure you:” and he forthwith took from his pocket a paper contain- 
ing several small bits of something, which he handed to the Judge, 
telling him they were “ Miller’s Patent Lozengers” for the influ- 
enza, “and were a certain cure. 

Judge: “ Give us hold of ’em,” saluting the butcher with another 
oath ; “ 1 don’t know what to do, | am so bad.” (Judge puts seve- 
ral in his mouth and attempts to chew them.) 
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Butcher: ‘‘ You mustn’t chew them, you must suck ’em.” 

Judge: ** Suck be—” (another oath): ‘“they’ve no taste at all.” 

Butcher: “* Why they are rather tuff; they’re are not intended 
to bite.” 

Judge : “ Yes” (with a familiar anathema on his own eyes) ; “if 
they aren’t as tough as the devil.” 

Butcher : “ Yes, they’re tuff; but if you suck ’em long enough, 
you'll find out what they’re made of: they’re capital things for the 
influenza.” 

Judge (after having sucked very hard for some time): “ Why” 
(oath repeated): “‘ you are playing me some confounded trick.” 

Butcher :* No trick at all; they’re devilish good; take some 
home, and give ’em to your young ’uns.” 

Judge : “ Why” (oath again), * they taste of nothing but leather !” 

Butcher (bursting into a tremendous horse laugh): By ——, 
Judge, I don’t know how they should taste of aught else, for I 
punched ’em out of the sole of my boot before I started.” 

Judge (in a towering passion, and blaspheming as well as swear- 
ing loudly): ‘ll pay you for this, old fellow !” 

The above scene literally took place, and the conversation is 
correctly given, although somewhat pruned of its profanity out of 
respect to the Reader; and the aforesaid Judge, who actually sat 
on the Judicial Bench in Yankee-land, was a jolly good humored 
looking fellow, with a hat cocked aside, a colored cotton cravat, 
and, as a matter of course, minus gloves. 

It would be difficult for the Reader to imagine the contrast be- 
tween the dignity of the judicial station in our own country and in 
that of Yankee-land. Let his imagination picture, if possible, My 
Lord Denman or Sir Nicholas Coningham Tindal in suck a scene ! 

Such is the gross familiarity of the lower orders, such the com- 
munity of feeling and intercourse, such the absence of all respect 
for dignified station, such the extreme to which the system of 
equalization ard levelling is carried by the principles and institu- 
tions of this “free and enlightened nation,” that there is no dis- 
tinction of persons (always excepting the “ Niggers”); and the 
Judge aforesaid, who cut such a dignified and conspicuous figure 
in the precincts of a common pot-room, might be seen the week 
following presiding on the Bench, and invested with such an 
amount of dignity, as an observer, in both capacities, could by the 
fullest stretch of imagination award to him. 

On the following week the two champions again met to try their 
speed in a Match of two-mile heats in harness, and after a most 
exciting and hard-fought contest Ripton was declared the winner. 
George Young held the ribbons over Ripton, while George Spicer 
drove Americus. After three attempts to start, during which some 
parties seemed to think Americus had the foot of Ripton, and 
Rip made a break, they succeeded in getting off. ‘The latter made 
play as usual up the rising ground, and Americus, in trying to 
reach him, over-footed himself and got out of his place, but was 
immediately caught by Spicer: on attempting to pass, however, 
he broke again, but according to the opinion of experienced judges, 
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was well caught. ‘The gallant little Ripton, however, kept 
the lead, carrying on up the hill ata bursting rate, on which part 
of the course, though a smaller horse than Americus, he invaria- 
bly gained. In going along the straight line, Americus made a 
rush for the lead, but again broke: he, however, came up again to 
the scratch, and bid fairly for a good second, but broke again, and 
Ripton came in cleverly by three lengths in 5min. 10sec. 

Second heat.—Both horses came well on the ground, and from 
their appearance satisfied the judges that there were no such odds 
as 5to 2 between them. Americus broke at the first attempt to 
Start, but on the second being declared a start, Ripton broke, and 
Young thinking to have the start over again, rather held back ; but 
the crowd from the Stand shouted “ go,” and on he went at a burst- 
Ing pace to make up the gap Americus had placed between them. 
Americus tripped once again along the back <'retch, but was made 
‘all right” immediately by Spicer, and too. ine lead about three 
lengths a-head till they reached the Haif-mile post; he led past 
the Stand, Young apparently not being able to pull Ripton out to 
pass, and some of Ripton’s backers took to “hedging.” After the 
commencement of the second mile, Ripton broke again, but rather 
gained than otherwise. Atthe last quarter, Ripton, being about 
two lengths in the rear, ona sudden apparently got frightened, 
and “ran like mad” up to Americus, and immediately the lat- 
ter was on his haunches. At that moment, Young, not finding ita 
very easy matter to pull Ripton from the palings, drove him right 
across the course, and when they reached the winning-post, Rip- 
ton was of course a-head; but this, after hearing evidence on 
both sides, the Judges unanimously decided to be “ foul,” and the 
race had once more to be contested. ‘The time of this heat was 
Smin. 12sec. 

After the lapse of an hour, the two champions came upon the 
course, and though neither looked any better for his previous ex- 
ertions, Americus had decidedly the worse of it; and while Rip- 
ton seemed alittle tired, Americus appeared by no means easy on 
his legs. Americus broke on coming up to the start, but on a se- 
cond trial they went away at a tremendous pace, faster than any 
brush that was ever made since the days of ‘* Dutchman” and 
“ Rattler.” On going round the turn at the first quarter, Ripton 
broke, being apparently overfooted, but for an instant only, and 
was immediately pulled down to his work again by Young’s su- 
perior management. Americus kept his lead, and for the first 
round, and half way down the straight line, looked extremely like 
a winner, when he broke badly, and Ripton took the track. Spi- 
cer, however, brought Americus up in good style: Ripton again 
broke: Americus came up close, and for sixty yards they appeared 
dead-locked. Both were doing their best, and went like good 
ones, and as true as steel. The excitement was at the highest 
pitch as they approached the Stand. Ripton came in with his 
head aloft, and his feet high up in the air, making tremendous play 
at every stroke: while Americus, with his head down, and neck 
outstretched, seemed to plunge on madly with desperate energy 
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Within twenty feet of the Judge’s Stand they were neck and neck, 
and when the shout from the thousands of spectators told that the 
race was won, not one in fifty could have named the winner! At 
length the Judges declared—Ripton wins the heat in 5min. 17sec. 

It was said that Ripton won by about eight inches ! 

vy’ - > 

The Match of one-mile heats was run on the week following, 
with a similar result, the gallant little Ripton again coming off con- 
queror in two heats. 

With respect to the comparative merit of these two great cham- 
pions of the American Turf, it is difficult to decide which is to be 
considered the conqueror, for the defeat of Americus on the occa- 
sion of these celebrated Matches was evidently to some extent ow- 
ing to his breaking. MRipton is by far the steadier horse, and it is 
the opinion of several judges, that with Spicer’s driving, who is 
not sufficiently cool and collected, Americus would never gain a 
race of Ripton. In private training, it is believed by many that 
he can outfoot Ripton ; but odds might safely be laid that ina 
public contest the latter would come off a winner. 

Americus, some months afterwards, was matched with the cele- 
brated Dutchman (now 16 or 17 years old), in three-mile heats, 
when, after one of the most desperate and exciting contests that 
was ever witnessed on a course, during which four heats were run 
before the race was decided, Dutchman giving in at the eleventh 
mile, Americus was declared the winner. 

There were several contests during the season, both in harness 
and under saddle, between the celebrated Lady Sulfolk, a trotting 
horse, and the Oneida Chief, the fastest pacer in the world, and 
who it is said das done his mile in 2min. 13sec., and can do it in 
2inin. 10sec. !! 

We had also the satisfaction of seeing the celebrated mare 
Fashion run, who has galloped a four-mile heat in 7min. 32sec. !! 
and is as great a beauty as ever walked a course. 


RECAPITULATION. 
First Match, three mile heats, Ripton (George Young) ...... 1 1 
Americus (George Spicer). .-... 2 2 


First heat in 7:53—Second heat, 8:03. 
First mile in 2:37—Second mile, 2:38. 


Second Match, two mile heats, Ripton ..............-.. 12 1 
ERs 0s niccerenee 2 1 2 
Time, 5:10—5:12—5:17. 
The best time ever made in harness, two miles, is 5:07, done by 
Ripton on the Hunting Park Course, Philadelphia. 


IpPoDAMos. 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine, for August, 1844. 
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HEADS, HANDS, AND HEELS. 





Concluded from the September Number, page 559. 





WE are told that hounds must now-a-days be very fast to kill 
their foxes ; that “meets” being often at eleven o’clock, unless 
hounds get on the best possible terms with their fox, they cannot 
hunt him: granted. I am afraid that something like Abernethy’s 
reply will apply here. My Lord says, “there is so little scent, 
that if my hounds do not race down their fox, they cannot hunt 
him down, because we meet so late.” Some rude fellow (like my- 
self), who loves fox-hunting, might say,‘ Then why the Devil 
don’t you meet earlier?” Half the Field would say, ‘ We can’t ; 
we were all at Lady So-and-so’s till four this morning.” I know 
this as wellasthey do. I know they can’t; atleast | know they 
won't; for people now-a-days must enjoy late parties, and fox-hunting 
too, but not fox hunting in perfection, unless they consider hounds 
racing across country perfection. If they do, itis all very well ; but I 
really think the Warwickshire drag just as good ; indeed better, for 
they would kill'more horses, and that seems the thing by which we 
are to judge of the goodness ofthe day’ssport! If a young man 
should be asked in the evening what sport he had had in the morning, 
he would reply, if it had been what he considered good, “ Capital ! 
one of the best things this season: the horses were lying about in 
all directions ; five died in the field; I expect to hear by to-mor- 
row’s post that mine is dead also.”—This would be unblushingly 
told to a Lady, I suppose to shew what a fine fellow the rider must 
be! Now [should really think this, to a woman of a reflecting 
mind, would be about as much recommendation as if he had slaugh- 
tered an ox, and about as much proof of the soundness of his head 
as of the goodness of his heart. If a horse breaks a limb, his 
back, or his neck hunting, it does not much matter ; it is a fair ac- 
cident: the poor devil is killed, and there’s an end of him: the 
rider may share the same fate, and sometimes the loss to society is 
about equal. A horse may occasionally be killed by over-exertion, 
without his rider having felt him particularly distressed ; but when 
we find men literally boasting of the number of horses killed by 
themselves and their friends, | am inclined to think the Acels have 
been more at work than the head. 

When I state that I consider hounds may be bred too fast, I do 
not mean it solely in allusion to its requiring greater speed and ex- 
ertion on the part of the horses, but I consider it spoils hunting. 
We may naturally infer, that when a man keeps or undertakes the 
management of a pack of hounds, he is a judge of fox-hunting ; 
and, as I have before said, 1 doubt not but of these gentlemen, if 
left to their own inclinations, would like a little more real hunting 
than fashion allows : but those who keep hounds wish to please 
their friends ; they have also a very pardonable, nay proper pride in 
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hearing the pack considered a crack one, but this they would not 
be, though they might kill their fox ora brace a day, unless they 
actually coursed him: hunting up to him would not do. So the 
Master goes with the tide; he is master of the hounds ; but fashion 
is the master of him. One who only manages a pack must of 
course please his members, or where is the cash? ‘That, in 
keeping fox-hounds, goes pretty fast too: so the hounds must go 
the devil’s pace to catch that. I venture a hope, that though I 
do think it is quite possible hounds may be too fast, my brother 
Sportsmen will not think that I am too slow, for I like fast ones, 
in men, horses, or dogs; but my conntryman, John Bull, never 
seems to know any medium; and for this I can in no way account : 
his temperament is by no means enthusiastic in anyway; yet, 
where fashion leads him, he always goes the “ whole hog,” and is 
never satisfied with what is reasonable. At present, nothing can 
be fast enough: but I should not be surprised if ten years hence 
our young sprigs of fashion voted the exertion of going fast a 
d d bore; and, if they did, we should see them hunting in 
George the Fourth’s pony phaetons. I should then be heldas a 
savage, a kind of Ojibbeway, inadmissible, because I like hounds 
to go as fast as any fair hunter can carry me, but at the same time 
letting the pace be such as Lcan see hounds work—a thing I am 
quite sure many hunting men do not care about one farthing. Fox- 
hunters affect to decry courses, “the mean murdering coursing 
crew,” yet they bring fox-hunting as near like it as they can. 

I have said that going outlate produces the necessity of very 
fast hounds: soit does to a certain degree: but this is not the 
“be all and the end all here :” fashion is the primum mobile of the 
thing, and a certain little, and it is a little, feeling among our high- 
flyers adds to it. For instance: I was travelling a few weeks 
since in one of those old-fashioned obsolete vehicles we have 
heard of,a four-horse coach. In it got as hard-favored hirsute 
looking homo as one would wish to see in the smiling month of 
April. They called him Sir Thomas. Oh, thinks I, judging from 
his appearance, a Deputy from the King of the Cannibal Island, 
knighted for bringing a caudle cup made of a human skull: but I 
was quite wrong, as J found afterwards. However, not having, as 
some law term expresses it, the “fear of God” (or at any rate the 
fear of him) “ before my eyes,” we got on very well together— 
that is, never opening our mouths to each other for the first twelve 
miles. ‘ At length he spoke:” we got better acquainted ; and at 
a certain part of the journey I ventureda feeler, by saying it 
looked like a good hunting country—and, I assert, a good hunt- 
ing country it looked—-undulating, but not hilly, fair fences, 
large inclosures ; and, judging from the foot-marks of cattle 
and tracks of wheels, seemed as if it had carried sound dur- 
ing winter. But my ursine companion differed from me, say- 
ing he knew the country well, and had hunted every inch of 
it: it was the d—est country he ever rode over. I asked, “ Why? 
was it a bad scenting country, or were foxes scarce?” He said, 
“neither ; but the foxes were apt to run rings: it rode light, and 
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as the fences were not particularly strong, every fellow could get 
along, and it was a d d annoyance, on two-hundred-guinea 
horses, to find a pack of farmers, and God knows who, riding with - 
one.” This, it seemed, was the only charge he could bring 
against the country. W ell, thinks I, you're an ugly devil to 
look at, that’s poz, and from your speech I suspect not the best 
fellow in the worldto know. So, because a man might not, like 
him, be able tokeepa dozen hunters worth 200gs. apiece, yet 
was still fond of hunting, this hairy bit of aristocracy sets up his 
bristles because he cannot shake him off. Tl answer for it he is 
a selfish overbearing savage. Now, I tell you what, Ursa Major: 
I shrewdly suspect the fault did not lie in the country or the nags ; 
but that you found a few honest fellows, who took the unwarranta- 
ble liberty of riding as well or a little better than yourself, and 
that perhaps over some of their own land, where they were so un- 
mannerly as to “ come between the wind and your nobility,’ even 
on horses of less value. How I should like to mortify the devil 
by picking out some forty-pound hack-looking rum ’un, and having 
_aturn at him. I know nothing of what sort of workman he may 
be; probably much better than myself; but as he is neither light- 
er, younger, nor much handsomer, by the Deity of Hunting, if I 
ever do meet him with hounds, I’ll have a twist with him, even 
without picking a nag for the express purpose. 

I mention this anecdote, because it just dovetails with a shrewd 
suspicion I have often entertained, that the fashionable habit of 
calling every run a bore that is not racing arises in some measure 
from the same feeling of selfishness and vanity demonstrated in 
Sir Hairy Headpin. ‘This is a very distinct sort of feeling from 
that which emanates from a good-natured contest with and among 
brother sportsmen during a run, or from that of a high-spirited 
young-’un, who, in the enthusiasm of youth, would say, “ now 
only give me the right sort of country, and I'll show youthe way.” 
I would clap him on the back, as 1 would a young hound that had 
a little too much devil in him, and say, “ you'll be one of the 
right sort when you know a little more: sail away, my fine fellow, 
and may the winds be prosperous for your voyage through life !” 
Young hounds and young Sportsmen should both have a little too 
much dash about them at first; nor do I object to see both ready 
for mischief when it only proceeds from mettle and high blood. A 
little rating will perhaps set both right: if not, the whipper-in 
very soon will the one, anda few falls the other: the breed is 
tight in both. 

“A true fox-hunter and sportsman is no doubt in a general way, 
however perfect a gentleman he may be, as far removed from an 
affected fop as two separate things canbe: yet I have seen among 
men who ride hunting a very fair sprinkling of the latter, and it is 
chiefly among these that we hear the complaint that the run is 
never fast enough to please them, insinuating by this that both 
themselves and their horses are so superior that what is great to 
others is bagatelle to them. You will hear such chrysali preten- 
ding to abuse their horse: if he happens to put down his head, 
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they will give him arap across the ears with their whip, with 
“ hold up, brute,’ to show how little they think of £300; or, 
“come up, you old cripple ;” or, after a brilliant run, “my old 
screw went like bricks to-day.” ‘These are the sort of gentry that 
had better stay at home, instead of the farmers ; that is, so long 
as the latter conduct themselves inoffensively. ‘The sort of men 
1 allude to are pests to Masters of Hounds: they are always doing 
some harm, and don’t know how to do good. It is quite proper 
that Almack’s or a Drawing-room should both be exclusive, 
Fox-hunting is intended for fox- hunters, be they who they may. 
so long as they conduct themselves like spoysmen in their sever ral 
grades of life: but I am aware there is an esprit du corps among a 
certain clique that would, if it could, render fox-hunting exclusive. 
In this clique you would never find such names as Darlington, Al- 
vanley, Kinnaird, Drumlanrig, Wilton, Howth, Maidstone, Fores- 
ter, W vndham, Smith, Oliver, Peel, wad 2 hundred other light 
and welter weights : these are really nanan and sportsmen: 
they go the pace itis true, and an awful pace they do go; and 
why? because they must do so to be in their place, and in their 
place they will be: but it does not follow that they would not like, 
by way of variety, to sometimes see a little more hunting and less 
racing, and would candidly confess they sometimes find the pace a 
lectle stronger than is pleasant. ‘They would not be afraid to say 
so, knowing themselves and their nags to be ne plus ultras ; the 
ephemeri would. I would quite agree in wishing the pace and 
country to be such as to get rid of the “ Pray-catch-my-horse ” 
sort of gentry; they are a real nuisance; therefore it is quite ye 
to wish to shake them off. If these good people could ride 1 
balloons over one’s head, it would be all very well, and I for one 
should be glad to see them enjoy themselves ; they would then be 
out of the way. Inchase, let every one take care of himself, as 
the bull said when he danced among the frogs. If you cannot 
make your own way, do not at all events get in the way of those 
who can, which these folk always do. * Hunting being but an 
amusement, of course every man has a right to ride as he pleases, 
provided he does not interlere with his neighbor. If a man 
chooses to butcher his horse, he may do so, if he neither rides 
over hounds nor induces them to overrun the scent. So have the 
slow coaches as great a right to help each other out of all the 
ditches in Christendom if they like, or to carry a lasso to catch 
each other’s horse—(L wonder they never thought of this)—pro- 
vided they do not make landowners angry by riding over turnips, 
wheat, or clover lays to make up lost ground, or herd together in 
perhaps the only practicable part of a fence, exerting their custo- 
mary benevolence to each other, all of which they invariably do. 
The pace and country I should like would be just such as to make 
it necessary for a man to ride bold and straight, or go home, but 
still to be such as to allow game advantage enough to give hounds 
at times work to get at him. By work, l meannose work. With- 
out this, I must say [ consider a great deal of the zest, anxiety, 
and beauty of hunting is lost; that is, to a man who enjoys seeing 
hounds hunt; and dearly I love a fox-hound. 
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If [ was asked whether I did not consider fifty men well mount- 
ed, setting each other across a certain distance of country, a good 
spree, I should of course say it was ; andif there were no hounds 
to be got at, | should join in it. Doing this with a drag would be 
a far better spree; but really if hounds after a fox are only to 
race across country, it brings hunting merely to spree the third 
and best. 

I have, in speaking of the pace hounds now go, made use of the 
terms now and now-a-days ; in doing so, I mean it in reference to 
what I have heard they did perhaps fifty years ago; for I am not 
aware they go faster than they always have gone since | first 
hunted. I am quite sure that I never saw as good hunting as my 
ancestors did. I have seen bolder and better riding most decided- 
ly ; but as to hunting, | have seen more of that in one week’s cub- 
hunting than in a whole season’s regular hunting ; and I fancy I 
really do know what hunting means. At all events, I was blouded 
when only seven years old. It may be said that practice never 
improves some people: this may be my case; if it is, I can’t 
help it. 

Let us suppose hounds to have been streaming away a burst of 
four or five miles, have come to a check, and the Huntsman not at 
the moment up with them. On his getting to them, it would be of 
the first importance to him to know what hound or hounds were 
leading, or rather had been. If it were some particular hounds, 
he would know to all but a certainty that so far his fox had come ; 
and on making a cast forward, they would hit it off again. If, on 
the contrary, the leading hounds were wildish ones “(assisted by 
wild riders) he could not quite trust, he would then have to judge 
for himself, and then Aead comes in request. Now I will venture 
to say, that ask three-fourths of the Field as to which or what 
hounds had brought on the scent toa given spot, they had no more 
looked at the hounds than they had at the heavens. How should 
they? ‘They had been attending to their horses, looking how Lord 
Such-a-one and the Messrs. So-and-so went ; this had given them 
plenty of work for head, hands, and eiip~-calilh some perhaps the 
two latter having been most employed. As tothe hounds, whether 
they had been running riot, heel, or hare, they knew not, and cared 
not, so long as they kept going. Are such fox-hunters? No; but 
I will mention an anecdote of one who was. 

I was out with the Old Berkeley ; the hounds had been going a 
killing pace, the Huntsman beat. M—,as bold a rider as ever 
faced a Tt was, as usual, up withthem. Wecametoacheck : 
“for God's sake, hold hard!’ cries M—: “give them room.” 
Several hounds spoke: not a word of encouragement from M—. 
At last a couple on the other side of the hedge opened. ‘“ Yoicks, 
Rival and Rory!” cries M—; “that’s it.’ Over he went with a 
screech that made the country ring again. Capping them on, rid- 
ing like mad, in a few fields we ran in to our fox....... Who- 
whoop! ‘This was something like the thing, and no mistake ! 

And now as to pace so far as it relates to horses. “ It is the 
pace that kills,” said Meynell, and he was right. 1 know what 
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fast, very fast horses are, my weight enabling me to ride thorough- 
bred ones: but even blood i is to be distressed, and I must say I al- 
ways feel that when distress comes cn, pleasure coes off. Some 
do not think so; butof this perhaps the less we say the better. 
Having hitherto complimented the head and hands quite sufli- 
ciently, Tam quite ready to allow the feels their fair share; and 
so useful do ! think them, when controlled by the Aead and acting 
in concert with the hands, that when on horseback I consider they 
should in most cases have apair of spurs attached tothem. ‘lhe 
only difference of opinion between myself and some others of 
their utility consists in this: they begin to use them most when IL 
consider they ought not to be used a¢ all, namely, when their horse 
is beat. I consider spurs should be worn for more reasons than 
shall now specify: but of these I will mention a few. Many 
horses, | think indeed the generality of them, go livelier and safer 
when they are aware we have spurs on: it keeps them on the qui 
vive, and frequently prevents them attempting to do wrong, know- 
ing we have soready a mode of punishment at hand, or rather at 
heel. If we want an unlooked-for and momentary exertion made, 
nothing produces it like the spurs. If a horse becomes refracto- 
ry, we probably (nay certainly) want both hands for our reins: 
what could we doin this case without spurs?) With ahorse which 
is apt to swerve at his fences, we cannot so well keep him straight 
with one hand while we use the whip with the other: here the 
spurs must come into use, and in such a case, cork him tight, and 
that with a pair of Latchford’s best. Still this would not do in all 
cases. Icanmention one: I had a mare, as fine a fencer as ever 
was ridden, but a little nervous in facing anything that looked un- 
usually big and thick. I could always tell a hundred yards before 
I came to it if she was frightened. {In this case I just took a gen- 
tle pull at her, spoke to her, or gave her a pat on the neck, | and 
over she went to a certainty, ‘and no mistake.” But touch her 
with a spur, she would stop dead, and kick atown down. For this 
reason | never rode her with spurs. ‘This is, however, a case of 
rare occurrence, though some race-horses will do nothing if they 
know you have spurs on, and are forced to be ridden without. ‘I'he 
mare I allude to had several tines sent her late master over her 
head: she was always a little fidgetty on being mounted ; but after 
I had given her a gentle kick or two with my heels, and she found 
no spurs were in the case, she became perfectly quiet, and one of 
the pleasantest hunters living. Spurs are at times to be made the 
means of assisting a horse, in deep ground particularly: bring 
your horse’s nose a little closer to his chest, touch him lightly with 
the spurs, and he collects himself directly, shortens his stride, and 
gets through dirt with half the labor he would otherwise do. In 
short, spurs judiciously used are a hint to a horse as to what we 
want him to do, a means of making him do it, anda very proper 
and severe punishment when he refuses to do this, or at all events 
to try. But as I think we oughtnot to wish him to go when in a 
state unfit to go, though I do not presume to dictate to others, | 
shall continue my old practice of keeping my spurs quiet just 
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when many others begin making the most use of theirs. I may be 
wrong, but | am sure my horses have never thought so; and as I 
always make them do what is right to please me, I think it but 
fair | should sometimes do what is just to please them, or, to say 
the least, not to abuse them. 

I recollectreading of some student, who, on having an author 
to translate whose writing was somewhat difficult to turn into Eng- 
lish from his peculiar idioms, whenever he came to a passage he 
could not perfectly comprehend, always made a marginal note to 
this effect, “ mati¢re embrouillé.’ 1 shall esteem myself particu- 
larly favored, if, on reading these sheets of “* Heaps, Hanps, anp 
Herts,” the Reader does not make the same‘note on the whole : 
but different ideas have struck me as I got along, and in my ha- 
rumscarum omnium gatherum way | have traversed a much wider 
field than I ever contemplated entering. Having, however, got so 
far in the mire, I may as well plunge a little farther, and try to 
get out with as little detriment to myself or the patience of the 
Keader as I possibly can. 

' Lhave ventured my crude ideas on colt-breeders, breakers, 
trainers, jockeys, stable-boys, huntsmen, gentlemen, and I know 
not who besides—a something about racing, and hounds and hunt- 
ing—and also of riding hunting, which I know is rather a danger- 
ous subject to treat upon: but as [ am seldom personal in my re- 
marks, [ trust I as seldom give offence ; and this emboldens me, 
alter having ventured some hints on riding, to risk one more on 
the subject of the kind of horse to ride—I mean with hounds. 

From the days when men went hunting on demi-peak saddles, 
not merely with cruppers, but a light breeching, their horses tails 
in,a club, and a large single-headed curb bit, to the year 1750— 
a our good grandpapas went out at four in the morning en pa- 
pulotes with overall worsted stockings—anything like a thorough- 
bred horse as a hunter was never even thought of; and indeed 
until within the last twenty years the hunter and the race-horse 
were considered as distinct from each other as two valuable ani- 
mals of the same species could well be. In fact, in those days— 
I need go no farther back than fifty years—the qualities of the 
thorough-bred horse were not called for in the hunter, at least 
were not indispensable, as they now are; but such is my predilec- 
tion in favor of blood, that though hounds did not go the pace fifty 
years since they do now, I feel satisfied that at the pace they did 
then go, our ancestors would have been much better carried by 
highly-bred horses than they were by the kind of horse they then 
rode. If hounds went fast, the nearly or quite thorough-bred one 
could do the thing; if they did not, he would have carried them 
with the greater ease. I am quite aware it would be very difficult 
indeed to get thorough-bred ones equal to some men’s weight. If 
a man is only fit to be moved on a timber-carriage, he must judge 
for himself; but I really think any moderate weight may, if he 
selects them properly, and gives money enough, find horses all but, 
if not quite, thorough-bred, that can carry him. In proof of what 
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blood will do, I will mention one instance, and, as it occurred with 
a horse of my own, I can vouch for its authenticity. 

A friend of mine, who was an honest sixteen stone in his saddle, 
had sent his heuter to my house to hunt the next day, and came 
himself by coach, I engaging to lend him a hack to ride to covert. 
I had bought just before a very neat thorough-bred horse that had 
been running four years old; him I had ordered to be saddled for 
myself, and a very fair useful kind of hunter that i drove in my 
buggy, being a bit of a trotter, for my friend. However, more from 
joke than anything else, he would mount the thorough-bred. Hav- 
ing but six miles to go, this did not matter; but on coming to the 
meet, our horses were not there: my friend’s groom being a stran- 
ger, and the boy who took my horse having lately come to me, they 
had mistaken the meet. ‘This we did not know, so expected mo- 
mentarily their arrival. The hounds found immediately, and went 
off; when to my utter dismay, off went my friend on my little bit 
of blood, and though I conclude he had never seen a fence, 1 can 
only say, having got the start of me, with all the exertion | could 
make over four miles of fair country, I never could catch him. It 
is true he had a man on him who would drive a horse either through, 
in, or over anything; but to see a horse that I should never have 
thought of hunting with my weight going such a bat with sixteen 
stone satisfied me what biood will do. I do not mean to say the 
horse could have carried him as a hunter; but he had had such a 
specimen of the little one’s game and powers, that he bought and 
constantly rode him hack; and when I saw the horse two years 
afterwards, he had not a windgall on any leg. 

1 should have thought our ancestors had a tolerable insight into 
the weight race- horses can carry when they saw the Beacon Course 
run over by one carrying eightcen stone in not above a minute and 
a half more than it usually takes to do it with eight ; but people, 
having heard of such things, are apt to carry them too far, and, 
when told what blood will do, g xo and buy some weedy bad-consti- 
tutioned wretch, and then are surprised that he cannot carry them 
as a hunter. Now a horse may not be worth one farthing as a 
race-horse, and become first-rate as a hunter: but then his not rac- 
ing must not proceed from any other cause than want of speed. If 
from naturally bad temper, or bad constitution, he shuts up as a 
race-horse, so he will as a hunter. Iam aware, that unless we 
breed them it is not an easy matter to get a thorough-bred horse 
likely to make a hunter; still they are to be had. A good made 
strengthy thorough-bred colt may be tried as a two-year old, and 
found wanting in speed; may again be tried at three years, and 
fail again: he may then be still held over in the hope that when 
he had nearly done growing he might make a valuable Cup-horse, 
and persevered with till five years old, occasionally beating still 
worse than himself, so as just to delude his owner, and which such 
horses usually do, master all along paying the piper, whose music 
is not had, as Paddy says, “ for less than nothing.” Now this is 
just the sort of nag | should look out for as a hunter—handsome, 
good constitution, good temper, possessing all we want in a race- 
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horse except the chief thing—speed. There is really magic in 
that little word speed: it does everything, from the “ terrible-high- 
bred-cattle-gentleman,” to the * gee-wo” horse. Yes, Reader, the 
cart horse should have speed; that is, speed asa cart horse. I 
have had a turn at these sort of gentlemen; have had twelve eat- 
ing my hay and oats, and have learned that pace in their walk 
makes a difference to the farmer. Defend me from a bell-team— 
I do not mean belle, but a team that carries bells :—they will con- 
descend to walk two miles and a half an hour, four horses drawing 
two tons: they look well: so does a footman six-feet-two without 
his shoes ; and in point of real utility they are about on a par, ex- 
pect to be equally pampered, and are both too aristocratic to hurry 
themselves. 

But speaking of things that really are, or rather were, speedy, 
among my other speedy possessions (many of them, “ hew mihi,” 
too speedy in their ext) 1 had once a speedy donkey, and the way 
I became possessed of Jack is rather curious. I was riding, and 
on a sudden heard a pattering of feet behind me, accompanied by, 
I think, the most discordant, all-horrible, all-monstrous, all-prodi- 
gious, unearthly noise | ever heard. On looking back, I found this 
concatenation of sweet sounds proceeded from a jackass at full 
speed, accompanied bv that amiable companion for an evening's 
ramble, a very large bull dog, also in full career. ‘They passed 
me. I believe I have seen hunting in al] shapes, but this was some- 
thing new; sol determined to see the end of the chase. Jack, 
however, soon left Bully far behind, and I suppose he thought he 
had also left all his troubles there: but he found (as many a good 
man has done) that troubles hang most cursedly on a scent; and if 
one actually comes to a fault, some other hits it off, and “at's you 
again.” ‘Ilhis was the case with Jack ; for no sooner had he shak- 
en off Bully, than the running was taken up by a young fox-hound 
at his walk at a farm house—so much forthe good hounds learn at 
walk, on which I may perhaps at some future time venture a hint 
or two. However, such was really Jack’s powers of going, that 
he also beat young sorrows-to-come into the bargain, and made 
good his way to his master’s cottage. After a good two-mile heat 
at a pace that quite prepared my nag for a sweat on the morrow, 
had | intended to give him one, I made up my mind to buy Jack, 
for I saw some fun in him. Now it was not that he was hand- 
some, nor could | judge of his amiability or utility, but, as Moore 
says, 


“Oh ’twas a something more exquisite still !” 


That Jack could go, my horse could swear; that he ought to go, the 
Filho-da-Puta length of his quarters satisfied me ; but independent- 
ly of all that, there was a kind of derisive catch-if-you-can twist 
and twirl of his tail while he was going that was irresistible. 
Seeing me well mounted, the cottager, 1 suppose, considered a 
guinea or two, more or less, was no object to me (Mem. he did not 
know me); so he succeeded in diddling me out of three guineas for 
Jack, just three times what he would have sold him for in a com- 
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mon way, and have given the Filho-da-Puta quarters and knowing 
twist of the tail into the bargain; nor would he then send Jack to 
my house without the promise of a gallon of beer. I have no 
doubt the whole family at the cottage thought a good deal of busi- 
ness had been done in a short time—they had sold one ass and 
found another. I was right after all; and neither Jack nor I had 
so much of the ass in us as we looked to have. I put Jack into 
positive training ; first, in order to see what difference could be 
made in the animal by such treatment; and, secondly, meaning to 
astonish the natives at a revel in a village close by with my newly 
purchased racer. He trained on wonderfully, and I found, that 
however thistles may be considered by these gentry as a bonne 
bouche, oats made a great change in appearance and spirits. One 
day, however, I conclude the boy had given him a little more in 
the gallopping way than Jack approved, for he sent up his heels, 
put down his head, and over it the boy came. Jack most uncourt- 
eously left without taking leave, and came home at a pace that 
said ‘‘Swaffham for ever!” Some friends dined with me next 
day, and our conversation about two horses they had ridden to my 
house ended in my taking the shine out of them, by saying, I had 
a jackass, that, give him two hundred yards, should beat either of 
their horses a mile next day. ‘This put them on their mettle, and 
the bet ran thus—if they beat, Jack was theirs ; if Jack beat they 
engaged to give a ten pound note for him. Jack was treated next 
morning to tworuns home loose, pursued by a man on horseback 
smacking a good sounding hunting-whip after him. In the afternoon 
my friends came, and we went to the place of starting. Jack knew it 
well. Now, my friends expected the boy who rode him up to the 
start would also ride him home. No such thing: his saddle was 
taken off; the bridle, made ready, at the word “ go” was slipped 
off, and, as before, away came Jack, giving the immortal twirl of 
the tail an occasional jerk up, with an accompaniment not to be 
mentioned to ears polite. I do not think they gained twenty yards 
on him. I must allow they both lauzhed too heartily all the way 
to do their best; but if they had, they could not have caught him. 
I pocketed my note, and they made a note, not too much to under- 
rate donkey speed in future. I hope my reader is interested enough 
in Jack to wish to know what was his after-fate. I can only give 
this much of it: my friends gave him to a friend to carry his son ; 
but [ am sorry to say, Jack, like many people, did not know when 
he was well off; for after pitching little master over his head, he 
was sold to a travelling tinker: so it was thus with my racer Jack, 
as it often is with many another crack “ Bellows to mend.” 

Let us now return to the Cup-horse I said I should be inclined 
to purchase as a hunter. Having made no figure as a two, or 
three, or four year old, amongst first-rate horses, nor at five having 
done enough to warrant his being kept as a useful second-rater, no 
doubt his master will be willing enough to do what he ought to 
have done two years before, sell him for the best price he could 
get. In this way a really fine five-year-old horse may often be 
got at fifty pounds less than he could have been bred for. But the 
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purchaser must not of course think he has bought a hunter. He 
might as well suppose, because he had bought the proper quantity 
of cloth, that he had got a coat: he must now get the tailor: so 
for the horse, we must get the horseman, and the heads, hands, 
and heels that are to make the hunter; upon these will the perfec- 
tion of the coat and the hunter depend. 1 have heard persons say, 
that thorough-bred horses were seldom good leapers: how in the 
name of common sense should they be? they have never been 
taught to be so. ‘They can, like all animals, jump if they please 
in a wild way ; but to do it safely, coolly, and scientifically, must 
be taught them. They can jump well enough, high and wide 
enough for anything they want in a state of nature ; butto take all 
kinds of artificial fences well is a perfection to be learnt. Of 
course no race-horse knows anything about it: he has been placed 
in situations where he never was permitted to attempt to jump, nor 
so long as he continues a race-horse will he ever be. 1 dare say 
neither Bee’s-wing nor Catherina would take a common hurdle 
with a man on their back; nor would Bran, nor Ratcatcher, nor 
Sir Hercules: but supposing the three latter were not as racers 
what they were, had | been fortunate enough to have got them, I 
rather think, that after I had had them six months only, I could 
on them with hounds have been there or thereabout. So far from 
being thorough-bred militating against a horse being a fencer, I 
maintain it to be a great point in his favor. ‘Thorough-bred horses 
are generally better made for spring and propelling powers in their 
quarters than other horses. ‘This is just what we want to make a 
leaper: their only fault is one that a little judgment and patience 
will rectify, the want of having been taught. ‘The great things 
wanted in a hunter are speed, spring, wind, and durability ; ; all 
these the thorough-bred possesses beyond all comparison in greater 
perfection than other horses. Why, then, should they not make 
hunters? Only, as I before said, get them strong enough. Se- 
venty-four knew nothing of fencing when he was first put to Stee- 
ple-racing, and I believe was particularly awkward at it; but he 
Jearned to jump afterwards, and so they will all with practice. I 
do not mean at first practice with hounds: this, till he knows 
something about it, 1 consider the worst practice a young horse can 
have. He isina hurry, and the rider is in a hurry ; consequently 
the thing is done in a hurried and slovenly manner, if done at all ; 
and at best he only gets over somehow. One month’s practice, 
taking the horse out with another, where you can pick proper fen- 
ces for him, and bring him on from one thing to another, will teach 
him more than six months with hounds. ‘They need not be large 
ones either: the horse, after having been taught to jump coolly 
and to acertainty eight or nine feet of water, will afterwards, when 
excited with hounds, jump fifteen: if he does not, I fear the fault 
will be in the rider, not the horse. 

I have seen a good round number of falls with hounds, and have 
had enough myself to satisfy any reasonable man. | speak, there- 
fore, from observation and practice, when I assert, that where one 
fall occurs from large spreading fences (if within the bounds of 
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reason), twenty take place at blind awkward smail ones. It is 
to teach the horse how to manage these that requires practice, and 
this it would take a very considerable time to teach him with 
hounds. We may in the course of a run come to a fence where 
the ditch is so filled by briers as to be all but imperceptible : we 
ride him at it; most probably he gets over, but he has gained no 
lesson or experience by this; he is not aware he has escaped a 
trap: but if we had taken him out, we will say shooting (and no- 
thing makes a fencer sooner), he would probably have been led 
over twenty such in the course of the morning, for I would look 
out for such for him: he would perhaps have blundered into tiree 
or four; and, finding a bed of brambles and thorns is not a bed of 
roses, that one day would make him careful of such for life: and 
so on with other descriptions of difficult places. Fair hunting 
fences he will of course be rode over: and doing these when he 
has nothing to distract his attention from his business—which is 
the leap—will teach him to do them properly, and that in a very 
short time. Once taught to do this, he is a hunter for ever, and a 
master of his business. 

Of all things timber is what a horse should be made the most 
perfect in taking, and get the most practice at ; first, because a 
mistake at stiff timber is more fatal in its consequences than at 
any other fence ; and, secondly, it is a description of one that re- 
quires on the part of a horse exertions the least natural to him. 
Brooks or dry ravines are things he would meet with in a state of 
nature. If gallopping i in a wild state he came to one of these and 
was excited, he would as naturally extend his stride or bound to 
twenty feet as he had taken twelve in his gallop; but timber is 
quite a different affair. Dame Nature, capital workwoman as she 
is in making an oak tree or an heir to an estate, never made a five- 
barred gate in her existence; consequently she never gave a horse 
an idea of jumping one. 

In practising horses at a leaping-bar, I have often been astonish- 
ed at the absurdities and wanton severity | have seen used. It is 
very common to see a naked bar so adjusted as to fall in case a 
horse should hit it. Now this is the very time when it should be 
immovable: the allowing a bar to give way will spoil all the horses 
in the world: if heis a young or unpractised one, we are positive- 
ly teaching him to knock down, or attempt to knock down timber 
whenever he sees it, instead of clearing it. How is a horse to 
know we want him to jump over what he finds it easier to knock 
down? and then, if he does knock it down, he is often severely 
flogged for doing what he does not know is wrong. A bar should 
be well clothed with furze: this teaches a horse it is not to be 
touched with impunity: it should then be confined so as in one 
respect to be like the law of the Medes and Persians, not to be 
moved; while in another it should, like some laws near home, be 
left so as to be rolled backwards or forwards just as may suit the 
will of the higher powers. But though it may do this, let a horse 
get once hung on it, he would as soon be hung as get there again 
when he has been taught how to avoid it; for ‘though he will get 
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off again, he will be in the situation I well know you are after a 
suit in Chancery, where, though you gain your cause, you are 
very comfortably skinned before you do so. People will put a 
bar up perhaps only three feet high, and say he can jump that if 
he can jump anything. We know that ; but at first he cannot jump 
anything, in height at least. He does not know that he can, 
never having probably tried; so,as to him, it seems an impas- 
sable barrier: he naturally enough does not try; he tries to 
shove it down; and if it gives way, he is spoiled; if not, he is 
flogged because he does not do what he dves not know how to 
set about doing. He then probably turns suiky, and kicks at you: 
then he gets flogged for that; so he gets twice flogged, as boys 
often do at cheap schools, from the ignorance of his tutor. If the 
horse never saw a bar belore, lay it on the ground—yes, positively 
on the ground; you will see he will make a jump even at that: 
probably that jump would have carried him over two feet. He 
has already learned two things at this one jump; namely, that by 
jumping he gets over the obstacle, and that he can jump two feet 
high: this even he did not know before: raise it six inches, he 
will take it next time at that height: let him do that two or three 
times, caress him, and send him away: he has done enough for 
his first lesson, and has learned a gooddeal. Putit on the ground 
again next day; you are sure he will not refuse that; then again 
the six inches; then afoot, and so on: he will take three feet in 
a week, and very shortly the height of a gate. Another may at 
the end of a fortnight have been ‘driven and flogged over as great 
or a greater height than mine has taken: but if he has, | will 
answer for it he has sometimes jumped it, sometimes tumbled over 
it, and very often refused it. He has only learned, that by making 
a kind of effort of some sort, he can sometimes get over his leap, 
and sometimes tumble over it: mine has got his lesson perfectly ; 
knows how to set about the thing scientifically ; feels and knows, 
by very moderate exertion, he can do the thing toa certainty; is 
not afraid of it; so never reluses it, either from want of confi- 
dence in his own powers or from having been disgusted with leap- 
ing from its having been made a punishment to him. People also 
ge erally make a horse j jump too often over the same thing > this 
also disgusts him: when he has acquitted himself well, leave olf, 
otherwise you tire and put him out of humor. 

I have heard people give as a reason for having leaping-hars 
made to go down that they do it for the safety of the “iman.’ 
‘This would be all very well if bars were intended for men to ride 
over; but they are not: they are only intended to teach young 
horses the rudiments of leaping in hand. If you wish to shew 
how a horse will carry over a fence, take him to a proper place 
and there ride at hedges, ditches, ae or gates as you please, 
and leave the bar in the school-room. A young horse le(t to the 
tuition of a groom seldom makes a neat and perfect fencer: they 
drive horses over their fences. cause them to rush headlong at 
them ; by doing which they either blunder into them, or do, what 
is almost as bad, take twice as much out of themselves as they 
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have any occasion to do. This soon beats them, and then they 
cannot, if they would, jump high or wide enough. A horse, in 
taking his spring, should be taught to do in the field what his mas- 
ter should do after dinner—take enough, and not too much: doing 
the reverse will tell on both in time. 

It is all very well to say that some men, like the friend I men- 
tioned on my thorough-bred, will drive a horse in, through, or over 
anything; and this will do and is quite proper with a horse who 
knows how to do his business, but will shirk it if he can; but it 
will not do witha young one. If an old offender, who, from sheer 
roguishness, will swerve or balk his fences if he can, keep an ash- 
plant between his ears that you have taught him will visit one or 
other side of his nose according to the side heswerves to ; send him 
at itso as to persuade him he must goin, if he does not go over: 
if he should choose the former, which is very unlikely under such 
circumstances, afford him no assistance out till you have given him 
a good thrashing while in: he got into the scrape from laziness or 
roguishness, and deserves all he gets. Strongly as I at all times 
advocate the greatest kindness to horses, I can be as severe as 
anybody with a lazy or badly-disposed one, and can bring both 
hands and heels into pretty free use; but I hope 1 always use some 
head in considering whether a refusal of my wishes proceeds from 
those causes, or from ignorance or inability: too many I fear suf- 
fer when the latter is the only cause. 

While writing these wandering observations, the eels have had 
asinecure. I have made considerable use of the hands, and some, 
though perhaps very indifferent, use of the head. I shall, how- 
ever, now use the latter fur a purpose to which, perhaps, my Rea- 
‘der may say | ought to have devoted it long ago—making my bow. 


Harry Hie’over. 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine, for August, 1844. 
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BY COTHERSTONE. 


CARE AND TREATMENT OF LEGS AND FEET. 


For one horse whose constitution fails in training, more than 
twenty give way on their legs ; it is, therefore, apparent how requi- 
site it becomes to cevote the utmost attention to them, and, in or- 
der to ensure the probability of their lasting, to get them into the 
firmest and soundest state possible before putting them to strong 
work. ‘This warning should invariably be held up, that the mo- 
ment the legs begin to fill, are hot and inflamed about the joints, 
from that moment danger is to be apprehended: timely rest, or, 
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most, very moderate work, and cooling remedies, both those which 
act upon the circulation and those also. which act upon the part, 
must be called in aid. 

The first agent to resort to for the purpose of cooling the body 
is a mild dose of physic ; but here I must impress the necessity of 
its being mild inthe full acceptation of the term, otherwise the 
debility ‘which a strong dose creates will be productive of much 
harm. ‘The general recourse which many persons have to diuret- 
ics [ consider to be very reprehensible, and injurious to the animal ; 
but, on these occasions, if moderately and judiciously presented, 
they may frequently be found serviceable in slight injuries of the 
leg, that is, when there merely appears to be a trifling degree of 
heat about the joints, or the legs are slightly filled, diuretics will 
certainly assist in cooling and liquifying the blood, and therefore 
enable it more readily to pass through the smaller vessels which, 
in all effusions of the leg, are more or less choked up. [tis neces- 
sary, however, to discriminate between those swellings of the legs 
which arise from constitutional debility and those which are occa- 
sioned by the concussion produced by too much work ; the former 
will require restorative remedies, or even, perhaps, tonic medi- 
cines, whilst the latter will yield only to moderate work and a 
cooling regimen. I have known Epsom salts given as a cooling 
laxative with excellent effect, when the legs were in sucha state 
as to render it hazardous to give the animal a sufficiency of work 
to keep him in anything like racing form; half a pound or more 
may be given daily, and most horses will drink the water in which 
it is dissolved without any hesitation. It will be easily determined 
what quantity the horse’s constitution can bear as it is to be re- 
membered a laxative, not an actual purgative property is all 
that is required, and which will not, in general, be produced until 
a repetition of the dose has been persevered in during two or three 
days. 

Some years ago I had a filly whose fore legs were so execrably 
bad that she never could be got actually fit to run; she was a 
gross feeder and there was no chance of getting her or keeping 
her light by exercise without giving her more work than her legs 
could bear. I resorted to the alternative of giving her slight 
doses of physic, two drachms or two drachms and a half of aloes 
about ‘every fortnight; thus, every alternate fortnight she had a 
very gentle sweat, and occasionally a gallop whenthe ground was 
in pretty good order. By adopting this system I once succeeded 
in bringing her to the post pretty fitto run: but I never could 
travel her without the journey affecting her legs greatly. She 
ran on one occasion, close at home, when she won; but I started 
her four or five times, after travelling, with uniform ill-success : 
forty or fifty miles on the road was ruination to her. 

The application of blisters may sometimes be found necessary 
to relieve the legs from the effects of work, in which case it is 
most important to reduce them, and allay the inflammation as much 
as possible, by the aid of cooling applications prior to the use of 
he blister, and on no account to think of applying the blister un- 
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til all the heat has been quite subdued ; if this is not attended to, 
a big leg is almost certain to be the result. Mild blisters, frequent- 
ly repeated, are greatly to be recommended in preference to strong 
ones. It must be borne in mind that it is the serous or watery dis- 
charge which produces the principal benefit, by relieving the mi- 
nute vessels of a poriion of the superabundance which flows from 
the blood, and whichis deposited in and about the affected part; the 
absorbents are thus excited to a more vigorous state of action. 
After the operation of a blister, cooling remedies are peculiarly 
effective, and may be used by the medium ofa lotion and its com- 
mon agent, a linen bandage. In consequence of the invigorating ef- 
fect of cold, the early part of the winte., during the months of 
October, November, and December, is the most eligible period, if 
circumstances will permit, to make use of blisters. ‘I'wo motives 
present themselves in recommendation of this practice: in the 
first place it is desirable to allow as great alapse of time as can 
be, to intervene between the operations of the blister and putting 
the horse to work ; thus, at the conclusion of the racing season, 
the sooner the legs of such horses as are condemned to undergo 
this painful process, are got cool, the better will the effects be up- 
on the afflicted part. v 

No application that can be suggested appears to produce more 
benefit than the remedy which nature usually supplies us with, du- 
ring the winter season, in the formof suow ; and, especially after 
blisters have been used, the legs of all horses will be improved by 
exercising them up to their knees in it, if it can be found of suffi- 
cient depth. Indeed, such horses as are required to run early in the 
spring, if there happen tobe along continuance of snow on the 
ground, may very safely perform tolerably strong work by trotting 
and cantering about in it, with plenty of clothing on; and when 
the snow lies about a foot or eighteen inches deep, if the shoes be 
taken off, thev will notslip about, nor will the snow ball in the 
foot. ‘The exertion produced by getting through the snow will, if 
continued, afford tolerably good exercise. 

As soon as the scurf which arises from the discharge caused by 
the use of blisters, falls off, cooling lotions and linen bandages will 
be found to be of the utmost service. Various recipes are in 
vogue, but few, if any, surpass the following :— 


Nitre, sal ammoniac, common salt; each two ounces. 
Vinegar and water, each one quart. 


The legs to be well bathed in cold water, and linen bandages 
thoroughly saturated with the lotion to be put on, care being taken 
that they be firm but not too tight; they must be kept constantly 
wet, either by repeating the ‘wth or by putting the legs, during 
the time the bandages are on, into a bucket of cold water, in which 
they may be suffered to remain a considerable portion of time, 
unless the horse should be under the influence of medicine, during 
which period it would be hazardous. ‘There are some horses that 
will break down if they be trained with even the utmost attention 
and experience ; andleygs which appear exceedingly perfect will 
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sometimes give way in defiance of all the care that human ingenui- 
ty can bestow. When the legs have once given way, whether it 
be those of young horses that will not bear work, or those of older 
ones that have experienced too much of it, the policy of training 
them again after they have apparently recovered, is very questiona- 
ble ; it scarcely ever answers, and, just as the greater portion of the 
expense has been incurred, the leg very frequently goes again, or, 
what is perhaps worse, during a race. Numerous instances are 
known of horses that have suffered from such injuries lasting for 
years as hunters ; but then the severe ordeal of training is not re- 
quired from them, neither are they, in that capacity, extended as 
race horses are; it is when the muscles and tendons have been 
brought into action to the utmost extent which their combined 
elasticity will permit that the tendons become, by so much extraor- 
dinary exertion, inflamed to so great a degree as to produce lame- 
ness, in many instances, of an incurable character. “When the 
sheath of the tendon appears like a bow, standing back from its 
original perpendicular position, there is very little chance of any 
- good being done withit for racing purposes. 

Some little relief may be afforded, on the first appearance of 
weakness in the back sinews, by allowing the heels to grow rather 
spontaneously, and making the shoe a trifle thicker at the heel; by 
this plan it will be noticed that the sinews are not subject to be 
extended to so great a degree ; but this must be done with caution 
and moderation, otherwise it will throw the numerous small bones, 
joints, and ligaments, of which the foot and pastern are composed, 
quite out of place, and thereby produce a two-fold probability of 
lameness. 

When such an unfortunate event as a break-down happens, the 
first remedy to be resorted tois the immersion of the leg in hot wa- 
ter; for this purpose a fomenting bucket, such as is generally to 
be found at all well-conducted hunting stables, is the most effec- 
tual vessel for the purpose ; if that cannot be procured, a large sta- 
ble bucket must be employed, and the hot water applied as high up 
as the back of the knee by the aid of sponges: the soreness of 
the limb, more especially if the horse be irritable, will render this 
a tedious process; nevertheless, it must be persevered with: if a 
fomenting bucket can be procured it will avoid much trouble, and 
is likewise more effective. ‘The warmth of the water must be de- 
termined by the hand; it should just be of that temperature that 
the hand can be held in it. At night it willbe requisite to apply a 
poultice —a task, by-the-by, which is not so readily accomplished, 
as, unless it be a large one, instead of being beneficial, it will be 
productive of considerable mischief. The great difficulty is to 
keep it up, because no ligature, approaching even to tightness, is 
admissable. ‘The most general plan is to pass a piece of tape from 
the bag containing the poultice to the breast-cloth strap, but that 
is very apt to tear or turn the clothing; for this reason, | can only 
recommend a poultice as a temporary substitute fur warm water, 
which it will be advisable to resort to again as soon as the night 
has passed over, if a proper fomenting bucket can be obtained. 
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But as it frequently occurs that horses break down in running, 
when away from home, such conveniences cannot always be pro- 
cured. ‘This course must be persevered with at least twenty-four 
hours, in order to relax the vessels, and eventually reduce the 
swelling, which will, of course, increase during the first remedy. 
It will, in all probability, be requisite to take blood from the horse, 
and a dose of physic will be indispensable. In order to adminis- 
ter that without the loss of time necessary to prepare the hurse in 
the usual way with bran mashes, by giving half a pound of hog’s 
lard in balls on the overnight, a dose of aloes may be given on the 
following morning with perfect safety; mashes and soft food of a 
cvoling nature must be given and continued till all inflammation 
has subsided. ‘The effects of the physic being over, cooling reme- 
dies must be introduced ; for which purpose, linen bandages very 
loosely put on, saturated with cooling lotion, will be required, and 
the limb with the bandages on placed in a bucket of cold water, 
which should be frequently renewed, as the cooler it is the better. 
It is of the utmost consequence, whenever bandages are used with 
cooling lotions, to keep them constantly wet, either with the lo- 
tion or cold water; if suffered to become dry, they will heat the 
part and produce mischief. 

This course of treatment persevered in will, in time, reduce the 
inflammation so as to render the part ina proper state for the ap- 
plication of the firing-irons, an alternative that seems to be neces- 
sary on these occasions. ‘I'he operation will, of necessity, be per- 
formed by a veterinary surgeon, who, as a matter of course, will 
decide when the limb is ina proper state for the purpose. A 
loose box and a cooling diet are essential during this stage ; but, 
after the firing has been performed, dry food, with occasional bran 
mashes to keep the body in proper order, will be most conducive 
to the recovery of the part. It is a common practice with many 
persons, I am aware, after firing, to keep horses on the most succu- 
lent diet possible, such as vetches, lucerne, or clover, in the sum- 
mer, or in the winter a great portion of carrots and such like escu- 
lents ; but, after the acute inflammation produced by the hot iron, 
it is decidedly wrong. One of the principal purposes of the ope- 
ration is to produce absorption to its utmost extent; and soft relax- 
ing diet is the very antidote to the desideratum which the animal is 
put to so much pain to bring about. Under all circumstances, 
therefore, where absorption is sought for, the diet should be of a 
dry and astringent quality. 

Injuries of the suspensory ligament are frequently almost as te- 
dious and difficult to cure as those of the flexor tendon. Horses 
which turn their toes out are most subject to them, such also as are 
in the habit of hitting their legs, which alone will often establish 
so much inflammation of the ligament and the parts about which 
it passes as to create lameness. ‘The cure is muchrthe same as 
that of the flexor tendon. After atime it will frequently become 
perfectly ossified or callous, in which state horses will undergo 
severe work as hunters for a considerable period, but for racing 
purposes there are few instances of their doing auy good. 
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Another most tedious and vexatious injury is what is termed a 
sore shin. ‘The affection lies principally in a small tendon whick 
passes down the fore part of the leg on what is termed the cannon 
or cubit bone ; the office of the tendon in question is to bend the 
leg. From its proximity to the bone itself, the inflammation, un- 
less subdued very speedily, extends to the periostium, which is a 
very fine skin or tissue with which the bone is covered. Its tex- 
ture is very delicate, and the vessels which supply it very minute : 
so that, when once disarranged, great pain is created, and, unless 
properly attended to, a deposit of lymph takes place, which, flow- 
ing from the ruptured extremities of some of the vessels, and not 
being able to escape, in course of time becomes colored, and ap- 
pears like a deformed growth of bone. Working on hard ground 
is very apt to cause this grievance, especially against a hill; 
horses which stand over on their knees are the most liable to it, as 
those which stand back on their knees are to break down. A tri- 
fling degree of relief may be anticipated by lowering the heels 
and reducing the thickness of the shoe at that point, so as to bring 
‘the sinew in question into action as little as possible; but, in all 
deviations of this nature, it is important to remember not to go to 
extremes, so as to disorder the functions of other parts. 

The first restorative that can be sought for is only to be found in 
the grand panacea, rest; but, with proper treatment, the cessation 
from work need be but of short duration, especially if the injury 
be attended to on its first appearance. Cooling lotions, constantly 
applied, must be employed; but the great difficulty is to keep them 
in contact with the part. Bandages are inadmissable, because 
they produce pressure which, in its first state of active inflamma- 
tion, cannot be borne without greatly increasing the pain, which 
evidently augments the injury. ‘The most effective process is to 
immerse the leg in a bucket of cold water, which will, in all pro- 
bability, so far reduce the heat and inflammation in two days, as 
to sanction the use of stimulants ; otherwise, several folds of linen 
may be placed loosely over the part affected, and secured with 
tape above the knee, and again round the small pastern. But on 
no account must any ligature or fastening pass round the inflamed 
portion of the leg: indeed, its position being somewhat away from 
the part will be desirable, as the action of the atmosphere will 
assist the evaporation which the ingredients composing the lotion 
will produce, and thereby increase its refrigerating power, great 
attention being paid to keep the folds of linen and the inflamed 
part constantly wet with the lotion already recommended, or, in 
the absence of that, with cold spring water. Whichever measures 
are adopted to cool and reduce the inflammation, having been per- 
severed in till the desired effect has been produced, recourse must 
be had to a very mild stimulant, for which the following recipe is 
generally successful :— 


Spirits of wine, two ounces ; 
Tincture of cantharides, one ounce ; 
Spirits of ammonia, one ounce ; 

To be mixed together. 
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In using the above, it should be remembered that it is unneces- 
sary to rub it in; ; if the hair be thoroughly saturated with the mix- 
ture, it will act equally well, and the irritation which rubbing would 
produce should be avoided. After this has been employed once 
or twice daily for the space of two or three days, a scurf will be 
produced, when the application of a small quantity of mercurial 
ointment will afford a two-fold advantage ; it will assist in eradi- 
cading the scurf, and its absorbent properties will very materially 
aid in reducing the enlargement: indeed, | invariably use mercu- 
rial ointment after every ‘blister or other agent by which the ab- 
sorbent vessels are excited. As it is am absorbent which does not 
act upon inflammatory principles, it may very safely be used dur- 
ing the time a horse is at work, and will frequently reduce enlarge- 
ments which blisters will not; it is, however, necessary to ob- 
serve, that its quantity should be limited, and it must not—unless 
in very small portions—be continued more than once a day, for the 
period of three or four days, when, a like term having transpired, 
it may be again repeated in the same order, and in this succession 
till a cure of the part is established. In all cartilaginous injuries, 
or enlargements, it will be found to be peculiarly effective, as well 
as in reducing ossific deposits in and about the periostium—such 
as splents, or even spavins on their first appearance. In order to 
destroy the greasy nature of the ointment, | have adopted the fol- 
lowing formule, which, on some occasions, is preferable ; but not 
alter blistering, because the lard of which the common ointment is 
composed is useful in clearing the scurf. But on those occasions 
when grease is disagreeable, this will be found acceptable : 


Strong mercurial ointment, two ounces ; 
Soft soap, four ounces. 


To be thoroughly rubbed together in a mortar until the greasy par- 
ticles are completely destroyed. 

With prompt attention the disagreeable symptoms of sore shins 
may be so far arrested in their progress in the course of a week, 
that the horse may resume ordinary work, and even, during that 
period, walking exercise will be proper, but should not be overdone. 
When it is considered that the seat of the injury is in a part which 
is in motion every time the animal bends his leg, and that the na- 
ture of the injury is of an inflammatory character, it will readily 
be understood that motion must in some degree assist in maintain- 
ing that inflammation ; nevertheless, exercise in moderation will 
assist the action of the absorbent vessels, therefore, if judiciously 
conducted, will be productive of beneficial results; but it should 
not be conducted so as to tire the subject or render him leg-weary. 
It is better to take a horse out twice a day than to keep him out 
too long at one time. 

The peculiarity of action which some horses possess causes 
them to hit their legs with the opposite feet to such a degree as to 
produce lameness. ‘This may and ought to be ¢ euarded against 
when at exercise, by the use of boots or bandages, the neglect of 
which necessarily entails the utmost censure on the trainer or su- 
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perintendent, as such a thing is unpardonable, having the means 
of prevention: but, in ruaning, those protections are very frequent- 
ly injurious, as they interfere, in some degree, with the action, 
and are, consequently, on most occasions dispensed with. Should 
such an accident occur during a race, rest and cooling remedies 
are the only alternatives. 

The hind legs are considerably less susceptible of injury than 
the fore ones ; indeed, with the exception of the hocks, they are 
seldom out of order ; spavins and curbs will sometimes attack those 
joints. The former seldom yield to anything but the firing-iron, 
unless at their first commencement their existence is detected, 
when they may yield to repeated blisters with the alternate use of 
mercurial applications ; but, as the want of soundness is far more 
important in a race-horse than the blemish occasioned by the iron, 
| should in most cases resort to it at once as a remedy that con- 
veys more reliance than the experiment of any other system. 
Curbs may generally be cured with sweating liniments, for which 
equal portions of liquor ammonia and spirits of wine is an excel- 
lent application ; it may be repeated until a thick scurf is created, 
and possesses the great desideratum of not requiring the horse to 
be stopped in his work, and is far preferable to a blister. 

Many horses suffer seriously from cracked heels, and appear to 
be most susceptible during the stage of their final preparation. . Va- 
rious causes may be assigned for their origin, one of which is the 
high excitement of the blood, and, in the course of circulation, the 
humors being forced to the extremities, remain there, the absorb- 
ents not being sufiiciently active to take them up; and the insen- 
sible perspiration, as well as the active influence of perspiration, 
being carried off from the body in a greater ratio than it escapes 
from the legs, the superabundant humors seek a vent at the heels, 
the perspiration lodging in those parts, and thereby closing the 
pores, will produce them; and nothing more likely than travelling, 
especially on roads which are composed of chalky materials, the 
minute particles of which will have a similar effect on the pores as 
obstructed perspiration. It proves, therefore, the necessity of 
keeping these parts most sedulously clean by means of warm wa- 
ter and the powerful auxiliary of soap frequently employed. 

An excellent alternative, when travelling, may be found in the 
use of bandages, which, if properly put on, will entirely protect 
the heels from the dust or dirt of the road. ‘The way to adjust 
them is this: the end of the bandage is to be placed on the mid- 
dle of the leg, then, taking three turns round that part, it is to be 
brought downwards over the pastern joint and into the fetlock, 
where it must be passed round several times, and as low down 
toward the heels as possible, so as completely to cover them; it 
must then be worked up again, and tied securely, but not tight, 
round the leg. 

Cracked heels will often make their appearance in a very short 
time to somewhat an inveterate degree, without previous notice or 
indication, and will create a very considerable degree of soreness 
and inconvenience. Various applications are resorted to; foment- 
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ing the part in warm water, washing it perfectly clean with the 
assistance of soap, and rubbing it dry afterwards, will be the first 
consideration, when a small quantity of any emollient ointment 
which is cooling and healing will be found beneficial. Camphor- 
ated spermaceti ointment is a simple and effectual remedy; or 
mercurial ointment, in small quantities, may be made use of. ‘The 
whitelead ointment is also an excellent application—it is very 
cooling and emollient, at the same time it defends the part from 
dirt. Some further observations on cracked heels will be found in 
the chapter on bandages. 

If they get into a very bad state they require to be poulticed ; 
but, when they are in that condition, I am rather disposed to de- 
clare that they have been neglected, and that, in the first instance. 
they have not been thoroughly washed and dressed with proper ap- 
plications. 

Both at exercise, but more frequently when running, horses are 
apt to bruise their feet, especially if they have thin flat soles and 
the ground is hard, or they accidentally tread upon a stone. Plates 
which are used for racing present no protection whatever in the 
way of cover to the sole of the foot; and shoes, unless made hea- 
vier than is desirable, leave a great portion of the sole uncovered. 
The effect of a bruise in the foot will not always lame a horse, 
though it will, in proportion to its severity, create more or less 
soreness and heat, which generally increases if he is compelled 
to do much work; the great misfortune is the difficulty of deter- 
mining, at all times, when such an accident has happened. When 
a horse is observed to go tenderly on his feet, seemingly as if he 
were treading on hot bricks, there is generally reason to believe 
that repeated bruises are the cause ; want of rest and the adoption 
of proper remedies will cause the evil to become so confirmed that 
a positively diseased foot is the consequence. 

When it is ascertained that a horse has bruised his foot, foment- 
ing it in warm water, and, if it be severe, the application of a 
poultice will be requisite ; at the same time the sole should be 
pared tolerably thin, to give as much relief as possible to the in- 
jured part. An even shoe, with as much cover as can reasonably 
be adopted, is necessary ; and the inside of the foot should be 
dressed with equal portions of tar, treacle, and lard, in order to 
render the sole tough, and eventually to promote its regeneration. 

Different kinds of feet demand different treatment, is a principle 
that may be laid down as positive. ‘Those which are thin in the 
soles and crust, and weak at the heels, require to be frequently 
dressed with the above application of tar, treacle, and lard, which, 
by way of reference, may be denominated tar stopping: to such 
feet wet stopping is highly injurious, I mean such as is frequently 
used, composed of cow-dung, clay, and such like offensive sub- 
stances. As it is what I have not for many years allowed to be 
used in my own stable, I cannot recommend it to others ; although 
I know it is the practice, in some stables, to have the feet of all 
the horses stopped every night with those messes, without dis- 
tinction of their nature or the consequences produced by the com- 
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position which is used. In the first place, horses with thin feet, 
whose soles are weak, with their frogs constantly bearing on the 
ground, require such compositions as will harden, toughen their 
soles, and promoie a more spontaneous growth, whereas moist stop- 
ping constantly used renders them as soft as a sponge, and is the 
cause of many a horse with such feet being thrown down; the foot 
is rendered so tender that the act of putting it on a stone creates 
excruciating pain, and down he falls; moreover, the weakness of 
the outer sole not affording sufficient protection to the sensible sole, 
the latter is constantly suffering from the effects of bruises, and the 
animal eventually becomes lame. 

The kind of feet which require moisture are those of hard tex- 
ture, with strong soles and quarters ; but, instead of those nauseous 
compounds of cow-dung and clay, 1 invariably use wet tow. In 
the first place, if properly put into the foot, it affords a degree of 
support or pressure which is no doubt beneficial—it is proved to be 
so by practice ; and when the foot of the horse in its natural state 
is compared with that on which a shoe is placed, we shall find 
that the shoe completely prevents certain parts of the foot which, 
in a state of nature, come in contact with the ground, and thereby 
receive a portion of the animal’s weight, from ever touching the 
ground at all; consequently, those parts cannot perform the accus- 
tomed office of sustaining the horse’s weight in a direct manner, 
and thereby receiving pressure, which is evidently conducive to 
the maintenance of healthy functions. To this end alone, if the 
foot be sufficiently filled with tow, it will answer a two-fold pur- 
pose ; that of affording support, and, at the same time, moisture 
and coolness. It isto be made wet with common water, or with 
salt and water; nitre may also be added with a good effect, as it 
will increase the coldness and cause the tow to continue moist for 
a greater duration of time. ‘The tow should be secured in the foot 
with twigs placed across it, each end resting under the hollow of 
the shoe; and the same pad, which will assume the form of the 
foot, will last a considerable time by merely placing the foot in 
water sufficient to wet the hoof, the pads of tow being previously 
adjusted: the moisture is renewed without trouble; and this at- 
tended to every six or eight hours will keep the soles completely 
moist, if such constant moisture is required, which will not be the 
case except under particular circumstances. 

‘The corrosive effects of cow-dung condemn it at once with 
those who have tried it; it will, if frequently used, produce 
thrushes if the frog be not predisposed to those maladies, and it 
possesses no advantage whatever in affording pressure or support 
to the foot. 

The use of the tar stopping, once a week, will be found service- 
able to almost all kinds of feet—to those which are weak it may 
be used more frequently, as also such as are dry and brittle. To 
detail the various gradations of the feet, and to expatiate upon the 
treatment which each demands, would exceed my present limits : 
discrimination must lead to the proper management, with this gene- 
ral principle as a guide in most cases, that weak feet require to be 
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kept dry, at least as far as stopping is concerned, and they demand 
the frequent use of tar; whilst strong feet, prone to redundancy of 
sole and crust, require occasional moisture. From neglect and im- 
proper treatment, thrushes will sometimes make their appearance ; 
and, though some persons are apt to consider their existence as 
very unimportant, | must confess a contrary opinion ; this much is 
certain, thata horse having them, if he put his foot upon a stone, or 
any hard substance, is in great danger of falling ; independent of 
which, it is the seat of secretion of an ichorous humor, the pre- 
sence of which is always objectionable. Various remedies are 
adopted for their cure—many of them being powerful styptics, 
which, closing the outlet prematurely, exclude the escape of se- 
cretion hitherto finding a vent, and which, still generating ina 
greater or lesser degree, must for atime circulate within the foot 
until the absorbent vessels are enabled to dispose of them; if the 
quantity be great, owing to their acrid properties, they are very 
likely to produce inflammation in the part. 

I never had an instance of thrushes making their appearance in 
the frogs of any horse that I have had in my possession, having 
been at all times very particular in attending to the feet ; but 1 have 
purchased many that have been troubled with them, and some to a 
considerable extent. My method of cure has been as follows :— 
First of all, to take the shoe off; after which, to put the foot in a 
bucket of warm water for an hour at least. ‘The blacksmith then 
pares the foot out, and cuts away all the carious or rotten parts of 
the frog, and even, if the case requires it, lays bare the sensible 
frog ; the foot is again immersed in warm water; when taken out 
it is made perfectly dry, after which the diseased part is moistened 
with compound tincture of myrrh: the shoe is then put on. Some 
dry tow is inserted inthe parts of the frog where the discharge 
escapes, in order to absorb the humor; the foot is dressed with 
the tar ointment, both externally and internally, and afterwards 
filled with tow, so as to afford some considerable degree of pres- 
sure, especially at the heels, when the horse’s weight is thrown 
upon that part, splints of wood are placed over the tow so that itis 
secured within the foot when the horse is at walking exercise, for 
the purpose of excluding grit or dirt. If the case be a bad one, 
the foot is daily immersed in warm water, and the frog supplied 
with dry tow as long as there exists the slightest symptoms of 
discharge ; tincture of myrrh is occasionally applied, perhaps 
every other day, or every third day, as appearances indicate its ne- 
cessity. The tar ointment is also applied to the diseased part in 
order to promote the growth of the frog, and, by the time that sub- 
stance is completely renewed, I have always found the disease is 
removed: this course is so mild in its operation that i never ex- 
perienced the least inconvenience, and, if circumstances did not 
interfere to prevent it, [have generally embraced the opportunity 
of introducing a dose of physic. When there is reason to appre- 
hend inflammation in the feet, arising from excessive exertion, or 
the effect of any inflammatory disease by which the animal may 
have been attacked, the first resort to have recourse to is bleeding 
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in the toe, paring the sole moderately thin, and rasping the outer 
hoof so as to give the utmost liberty to the distended vessels with- 
in: in this state, immersion in warm water and poultices will be 
essentially serviceable, after which the coldest applications that 
can be applied will be necessary ; but, in all probability, the 
assistance of an experienced veterinary surgeon will be sought 
in those cases which are severe: they are ticklish subjects to 
tamper with, for, if once inflammation of the lamine is estab- 
lished to an extent to disorganize their functions, all the science 
of the Veterinary College will be of no avail. 
London Sporting Review for August, 1844. 





SPORTING EPISTLE FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 





** The Woodlands’”—Col. Hampton’s thorough bred stock.—Proposition for a race of 
great interest over the Washington Course near Char!eston, S.C. and other matters. 





To the Editor of the ‘ Spirit of the Times :”—Dear Sir.—Tempted by the 
facilities of travel afforded by our Rail Road, we recently made a flying visit 
in'o the interior of our State, and passed a few days very agreeably with our ex- 
cellent friend Col. Hampton, at * Tae Woodlands,”—his beautiful suburban 
villa near Columbia. 

This mansion, only recently completed from designs by Potter, may be re- 
garded as a fairspecimen of the progress which architectural taste has been 
making of late years among us; a fine effect is produced without any seeming 
effort to create it, unlike those labored productions of false taste, which too of- 
ten distigure the face of a country, reminding the classical observer, of the pu- 
pilof Apelles, who not having the genius to represent his Helen captivating, 
determ:ned at all events to make her very fine. Ina word, ‘* The Woodlands” 
is constructed oa a very convenie itly arranged plan, well adapted to the wants 
of the family for which it was built, and cannot be seen by anv one of approved 
taste, without inspiring in him at the first glance, a very lively perception of 
the Cuasté and the BeautiruL! Its situation, too, was wellselected. It stands 
on a considerable eminence, the approach to it marked by graceful undulations 
of ground, of which every advantage has been taken. Approaching it from 
Columbia, the road runs through a romantic liutie dell, crossing a small stream, 
over which is thrown a rustic bridge, its vicinity densely crowded with a natur- 
al growth of foresttrees. The site of the house was determined, not only 
with an eye to that greatest desideratum Health, but because it was found 
it would be much easter to produce in a short time a satisfactory effect by thin- 
ning Out and inproving a natural wood that adorued it, and which was very suit- 
able fur carrying out the desiga of the Architect, than by trusting altogetner 
to planting out, and cultivating new growths of sylvan accessories where none 
before existed. 

On reaching the top of the hill from the dell we have alluded to, the course 
of the road conducts the visitor through the entrance gate into the grounds of 
the Estate, aloog a gravelled path, witha pebbled depression on one side, ren- 
dering, thereby, the avenue dry at all seasons, and not liable to be washe:l away, 
by any sudden vicissitude of weather. Tne carriage road bordered by evergreens, 
traces its way gracefully thro’ an open lawn, with here aud there, a shrub, or 
tree, contrasting agreeably with the dark verdure of the thicker groups of foli- 
age immediately about the mansion. To the right, on a kuoll slightly elevated 
above the surroundiog surface, are training stables, with accOMmudations for 
the grooms, jockeys, &c ; whilst on the left, but in a measure concealed from 
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the public gaze, are the stables for horses in ordinary use, with other out build 
ings, in the vicinity of which, is the kitchen garden and orchard, well stocked 
with vegetables, and the choicest fruit. 

The tront of the dwelling is very imposing as you ride up to it—a good deal 
of etfct and character is conferred on the en.rance by a very maguificent co- 
lonnade with its massy pillars of the composite order, which extends entirely 
along the whole southern front of the building. The entrance is in the centre 
by an easy fiight of steps into a Hall about sixteen by twenty, on either side of 
which are duors opening into the principal suite of apartments. At the north- 
ern extremity of the Hall, (the walls of which are adorned by highly finished 
colored portraits taken from life, of some of the favorite horses of the propri- 
€tor) is a sexangular projection for a stair-case of much beauty of proportion, 
lighted from above by richly stained glass, produciog a mellow and most agree- 
able tone of light. At the foot of the staircase, on both sides, are doors vpen- 
ing On a verandah, extending around twe wings of the edifice, in the rear, com 
municating with spacious dormitories, bath rooms, &c. &c., affording a delight 
ful and umorageous walk at all times, sheltered as it is, by embowering branches 
of tall forest trees. 

The drawing room is on the right, as you enter the Hall, from which thro’ 
wide folding doors you pass into the dining room, whilst on the left of the Hail, 
are two large apartments of like dimensions with the drawing and dining rooms, 
the one fitted up as a business room, the other as a music room, In the Hall 
are two mahogany stands for hats, cloaks, umbrellas &c; for the brass pins 
commonly in use, are substituted the antlers of Deer, killed by the Nimrods of 
the family. 

The second floor contains sleeping apartments of various sizes, all handsome- 
ly furnished. 

From what we have said of the internal arrangements of this comfortable 
mausion, it will be seen, that it is not only remarkable for the das¢e, but also 
for the yudgment with which it is finished. The principal rooms are so arrang- 
ed and ordered, that whilst the family when alone, may use any portion of the 
House by itseif, upon any extraordinary occasion of festivity, the whole of the 
first floor may be thrown open with much effect, affording an abundance of 
room, equal toa dwelling of twice its dimensions, not so judiciously planned. 

Bat alithe beauty, and the harmony we have described, is only an outward 
sign of an inward good !—the same grace, the same harmony, the saine love- 
liness we trace in the exterior of the building, happily, most happily are to be 
found within. Nowhere are the domestic affections—our best and holiest feel- 
ings—more engagingly developed; parental devotedness on one side is rea- 
ponded to by filial respect on the other—the social sympathies, tuo, like buds, 
cluster as it were under the shadowy leaves, whilst the tall trees spreading 
their arms, as if witha blessing overthe house, ward off whatever of sorrow 
and of strife may be generated elsewhere in the world! We venture to say, 
no one can be adimitted into the family circle of ** The Woodlands,” without 
experiencing that his domestic feelings ace invigorated—that his heart is render- 
ed more pure, and bound more closely to his fellow Beings ! ° ° 

Oo visiting the Racirg stables, we found in preparation for the ensuing 
campaign, Herald and Margaret Woods ; these are 80 well known to fame we 
veed not give their pedigrees ; also Cornelian, 4 years, by Priam out of Bay 
Maria. obi. c. Lazarus, 3 vrs. by Monarch, out of Faony’s dam, and a superb 
ch. f. Custanet, 3 yrs. by Monarch, out of Betsey Robbins by Kosciusko. We 
also had the gratification of seeing Old Delphine with ach. c. by Monarch [query 
Sovereign] at her side, bearing a strong resemblance to what Herald was when 
acolt ; Funny, with a brown colt by Monarch ; Bay Maria witha b. f. by 
Monarch ; Maria West, and Emily were in the same pasture; the former 
missed to Monarct this year, and 1s now stinted to Herald—the latter we re- 
gret to say, lost a foal by Monarch last winter, but is now stinted to Monarch 

Having thus without much premeditation designated a few of che more lead- 
ing points of interest on Col. Hampton's Estate, we come to an item of intelli- 
gence, which doubtless to the majority of your readers will be the most iter- 
esting part of this communication. 

In the course of our visit to The Woodlands,” its hospitable Proprietor in- 
formed us that he had recently been in correspoudence with some of the lioer- 
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al sportsmen of the West, and elsewhere, and he was led to believe, that as he, 
(Col. Hampton), Col. Sincteton, Capt. Rowe, Mr. Sinkcer. Messrs STaRKE 
& Perry, and Mr. Ricuarvson would all have strong stables in our own State, 
in order to secure a race, which should exceed in interest any previous contest 
ov the turf in this country, Mr. Kirkman would assuredly bring or a stable 
to Charleston at our next meeting, with Peytona in it, the winner of the Great 
Peyton Stakes of $34 000, at Nashville, in October last, provided Mr. Gippons 
could be induced to meet him there with Fashion, and Col. Wittiamson with 
Regent. 

This hint having been given in the presence of several of the leading mem- 
bers of the South Carolina Jockey Club, it was immediately deemed proper 
that the Secretary should call the attention of the Sporting World to it, by an 
announcement that in the event of an entryat our ensuing races on the four 
mile day, of Fashion, Peytona, Regent, or a horse from each of their stables, 
representing the North, the West and Virginia, the Club will give a purse of 
TWO THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED DOLLaRs, $2000 fo the winner, and $500 fo the 
Horse that shall be second best in the race. 

The probability is,that should the above named horses be brought to Charles- 
ton, it would doubtless produce a field hither:o unequalled in America. Col. 
Hampton would probably enter Herald, to meet again Peytona—Col, Singleton 
cither Symmetry, Hero, or Medora, all of which he has in training. Capt. Rowe 
his favorite mare Sally Morgan. Starke & Perry their ch m. of great promise 
Julia Davie by Rowton. Mr, Sinkler, Mr. Richardson, and Mr. Edmondston, 
will, also, have staples, and would most certainly make an effort to have some- 
thing good in such good company. 

Reserving to ourself the pleasure of recurring to this subject at some future 
period, we will only add at present, that in the event of our proposition being 
carried out, the South Carolina Jockey Club willdo all in its power to main- 
tain its character for ‘** old timed Hospitality,’ and extend towards its visitors 
those courtesies, which will be no less due to them, than grateful to itself ! 

3.8.1 
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The 17th annual Fair of the American Institute of the city of New York, 
will open on the 4th Oct., at Niblo’s Gardens. The “ Albanian’’ furnishes the 
following synopsis of the detailed programme, a copy of which may be seen at 
this office :— 

Friday and Saturday, October 4:h and 5th.—Days for receiving contributions 
for cumpetition or exhibition, with exceptions of Cattle, Stock, Flowers, &c , 
which will be noted in the Agricultural and Horticultural Addresses hereafter to 
be issued, 

First week of the Exhibition. 

Monday, October 7, at 12 v’clock, M., the Garden will be open to the public. 
At half past 7 o’clock, P. M., an Address will be delivered in the great Saloon 
by a distinguished citizen. The evening will close by a splendid display of 
Fireworks. 

Tuesday, October 8th —The exhibition will commence at 9 o’cluck, A M., 
and close at 10 F. M., which will be the hours of opening and closing during 
the Fair. A short Address at half past 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Wednesday, October 91h. —The Second Annual Convention of Silk Culturists 
and Mannfacturers will be held at the Repository of the American Institute, in 
the Park, at half past 10 o’clock, A.M. Aa Address on Silk will be delivered 
in Noblo’s Saloon at half past’7 o’clock, P. M. 

Thursday, October 10:h.—Silk Convention continued. 

Friday, October 11th.—A National Convention of Farmers and Gardeners 
will be held atthe Repository of the Institute, in the Park, at half past 10 
o’clock, A.M. An Address on Agriccltare at half past 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Saturday, October 12th.—Convention of Farmers and Gardeners continued. 
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Address in Niblo’s Saloon at half past 7 o’clock, P.M. Fireworks at half pas 
9 o'clock. 
Second week of the Exhibition.—Cattle Show at Vauxhall Garden, &c. 

Monday, October 141b.— List of Horses, Catile, and other Live Stock, must 
be in possession of the Managers at Vauxhall Garden, to insure their being 
placed un the catalogue. If previously forwarded to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Institute, they will be attended to. Pedigrees, signed by owners, 
required. 

‘Tuesday, October 15:h.—Making Catalogue of Cattle, &c. Also, Ninth 
Annual Pioughing Match and testing of Pioughs, in the vicinity of New York. 
An Address will be delivered in the field. 

Wednesday, October 16:h.—Tne exhibition of Horses, Cattle, &c., will be 
open at Vauxhall Garden. Cattle must be on the ground by 9 oclock, A. M. 

Thursday, October 17th.—Last day of Cattle Exhibition. Address on Agri- 
culture, in Niblo’s Salvon, at haif past 7 o’clock, P. M. 

Friday, October 18th.—Sale of Cattle and other Live Stock by private con- 
tract. Anniversary Address by the Hoo. A. H. H. Stuart, of Virginia, at naif 
past 7 o'clock. 

The following are the committee of managers for the county of Albany : 

E. P. Prentice, Archibald McIntyre, Cavei N. Bement, John P. Veeder, 
Luther Tucker. 





Notes of the Slonth. 


OCTOBER. 


Blue Dick and Midas, it is now understood, will go to New Orleans beyond 
doubt. Cul. JoHNson expects to start them off between the Ist and 10:h of 
October. It was thought they might come as far North as Philadelphia, but 
this scheme has been given up, and it is doubtful whether they will start for 
any other purses, in this region, save those given at Newmarket. 





The South Carolina Turf —In another page will be found an exceedingly 
interesting communication fromthe pen of JB. I., of Charleston, so well 
known in literary, sporting, and social circles, as one of the most accomplished 
and brilliant men of the day. He has lately had the gratification of enjoying 
fora few days the princely hospitality dispensed at ** Toe Woodlands,” the 
favorite country seat near Columbia, S. C., of Col. Hampton, the Grafton of 
the American Turf. After describing the magu'ficent mansion recently erected 
by Col. H., from designs by Potter, we have a list of his stud, and every friend 
of the Turf will be gratitied to see him in such force. In addition io He- 
rald and Margaret Wood, he has Cornelian (by Priam out of Bay Maria.) La- 
zarus (by Monarch out of Maria West, the dam of Wagner and Fanny,) and 
Castanet (by Monarch out of Betsey Robbins. The brood mares comprise 
Delphine, Maria West, Bay Maria, Fanny, Emily, etc., each of whom should 
produce flyers, from horses like Monarch and Sovereign. Our correspondent 
next apprizes us of the South Carolina stables generally, and we rejoice to hear 
that those of Col. Sincueron, Capt. Rows, Mr. Sinkuier, Mr. Ricuarpson, 
and Starke & Perry, are unusually strong. He adds, as the impression of 
Col. H. and other leading Southern Turfmen, that provided the owners of 
Fashion and Regent could be induced to send them to Charleston next Februa- 
ry, the attendance of the stable of Mr. Kirkman of Alabama, with Peytona in 
it, would be secured, thereby ensuring arace et Four mile heats, which would 
exceed in interest any previous contest vn the Turf in this country. As it is 
unlikely that Fashion will have more than one hard race in the ensuing cam 
paign at the North, and as she can make the entire jouruey to Charleston by 
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steamboat and rail-road, we hope her owner will yield to the solicitations of his 
friends, and permit her to meet the champions of the South and South-west, on 
the beautiful course where her dam, the peerless Bonvets o’ Blue, so distin- 
guished herself. The owner of Fashior being himself a Southern man, and ap- 
preciating as ke does, the high character of the time-honored association whose 
annual meeting at Charleston is the most gay and brilliant event of the year, 
in South Carolina, will, we fervently hope, place his favorite in the hands of 
her friends, as he ever has done, most cheerfully. He will, in this event, there- 
by pay off in no inconsiderable degree, the debt of obligation which the North, 
and the American Sporting World generally, owes, to the weight of character 
and consideration, not less than the spirit and the hospitality, of the South Ca- 
rolina Jockey Club. 


Messrs. Notanv’s Stock.—An esteemed Arkansas correspondent, in the 
course of a private letter to the editor, makes the following mention of our 
friend ALBert Pixs, and the stock of the Brothers Notanp :— 

* * * Pike went to the Nashville Convention. He is a glorious fellow, 
and of more genius than any man I wot of. 

Lieut. C. St. George Novtanp wrote me the other day that his brother’s 
[‘'N.’s ’] celebrated colt Jonah, by Whale, out of Garland by Duroc, goes, or 
rather has gore intu L. S. Prircnert’s stable. He is a grey. 3 yrs. old. | should 
judge his chances for disticction to be bad, from the following extract from 
the Lieutenant’s letter :—** I have just started this mean looking colt to Pritch- 
ett; he is very ug/y, very thin, and not very large.” P took him under such 
circumstances On the most liberal terms. P. is a good and trusty fellow, and 
has a good trainer. He has up an own sister to Sarah Washington, and a Priam 
of Judge Scortr’s. Lieut. N.’s mare dropped a ch. f. foal on the 19:h of May, 
finer, he thinks, than anything of the season. It is by Sluggard, out of Lavi- 
nia by Lafayette. He wishes it to be called Sacra Macra. Lily’s Boston colt 
(the property of ‘*N. of Arkansas’) is said to be a crowder. 











The late Mr. Duptantier’s Stud.—We find by an advertisement in the * Pi- 
cayune,” that the stud of the late Mr. D. will be offered for sale at public auc- 
tion during the ensuing Fall Races at New Orleans. The horses are now in 
training at Manchac, about ten miles below Baton Rovge, La., and comprises 
George Martin, Creath, Sarah Morion, Narine, etc. etc. 





Pigeon Shooting.—Several private matches of the most highly interesting 
character, have come off at Burnaam's, on the Bloomingdale Road, this week. 
The parties, with two exceptions, were distinguished shots from Georgia and 
South Carolina. One gentleman (Mr. W.) killed 42 out of 44 birds at double 
shots! He lost the Ist two birds from their falling out of bounds, though both 
fell dead! At Brooklyn, on Monday last, Mr. Russell had quite a gathering of 
his pigeon-shooting trends, comprising several members of the Club of that 
city. The ball was opened with a match between Messrs. Thompson and 
Freshwater, at six birds each, which was won by the former killing four. Sub- 
sequently a sweepstakes of four birds each came off, for a handsome gun, 
which was won by Mr. Strancer in fine style, after shooting off two ties. 
There were eleven entries. Messrs. Stranger, Russell, and Lawrence, killed 
all their birds in the stakes and all their birds in shooting off the tie! In shoot- 
ing otf the 2d tie, Lawrence killed his four birds a third time, the other two 
gentlemen killing three each! The interest was kept up tothe last, and the 
shooting gave great satisfaction. 

There was some pretty good shooting at Hoboken on Thursday, though the 
wind was very high and the birds wild. Ia a match of twenty birds, between 
Messrs. Osborne and Gow, the former won by a single bird, killing 14. Sub- 
sequently came off a sweepstakes of nine subscribers, at five birds each, in 
which Messrs. Kent, Gow, Milbourn, Stranger and Lawrence, tied, having 
killed four each. In shooting off the tie, Messrs. Kent, Milbourn, and Law- 
rence each killed his five birds! In the 2d tie, Milboura won, having shot 
three in succession. 


Pigeon Shooting at Toronto. —We learn from the “ Herald,” of that ilk, that 
several matches at this old English pastime came off on the Sth instant, at the 
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Golden Lion Tavern, in that city. It would appear that several members of the 
Toronto Cricket Club took part in the shooting, as we judge from the list of 
competitors. The day was fine, the birds strong on the wing, and the company 
parted well pleased with the sport. The birds were flowa from three spring 
traps 20 yards apart, and at 25 yards rise. The following is the result, Mr. 
Hutton kindly acting as scorer :— 


FIRST MATCH—THREE BIRDS EACH, 











Mr. Chas. Northcote........ 2 Mr. Parsons........ siieakgea, aa 
Bie.. Basbet 4.00 cccc ccccces 3] Mr. Chas. Shephard ...... 2 
Mr. Rd. Northcote....... — © Mr. Sherwood........... 0 
BEE. HEOBSOCE 6... cece cvces 1 Bt NET wccceneceaees 2 
Mr. John Shephard ........ 2| Mr. Jacob Shepbard...... 2 

OD cccdkictiictnanee 11 WE cekbidthabinkulens ie 6 

SECOND MATCH—THREE BIRDS EACH. 

Mr. Chas. Shephard........ 2 Mr. Chas. Northcote ..... 0 
Mr. Rd. Northcote........- 2 Mr. Barber..... dean iin 2 
Mr. Maddock .......- neces 8 Mr. Jacob Shephard ....-. 3 
ED atandccneseaenes 3 A&E 1 
4 ere 3 Mr. Girdlestone........-. 2 
Mr. Vannostrand .....-....- 2 Mr. Parsons. .... ie enriinciit 2 

, nbecn anes 13 Be onadiene nineties 10 

THIRD MATCH—THREE BIRDS EACH, 

Mr. Rd. Northcote......... 2| Mr. Chas. Shephard...... 3 
I icici agin aed sues 1 Mr. Chas. Northcote ..... 2 
Mr. Girdlestone ..........- 1 Mr. Jacob Shephard...... 3 
Sh SE sandenccennnsee 2 Mr. Vannostrand....-.... 0 
Bir. Maddock .....ccccese- 3} Mr. Thos. Shephard ...... 0 
Bet TRAGRNE ncccccoccces | Pe Pe naieddsnsnes § 

a: Pe ibtictieiensin 9 

FOURTH MATCH—SIX BIRDS EACH. 

Mr. Chas. Northcote ....... 2 Mr. Chas. Shephard....- 5 
Mr. Barber ....... nennwees e & Mr. Jacob Shephard ....-. 1 
Mr. Rd. Northcote......... 2 a 5 
| epee 5 nr 4 
i a en 5 Mr. Vannostrand ........ 4 
Mr. Girdlestone...........- 2 rrr 1 
Mr. Maddock. ........... an & COD Kenccccseace 0 

WR anccciene ih anilgiineate ae WE ensaestinesiaeesase 20 


Sale of Stock.—On Thursday, Aug. 22, Trenton and Tasso were sold at 
Montreal—the former at £33, and the latter at £28. 

Col. Wa. L. Waite, of Va., has sold his b. m. Miss Valentine, by Imp. 
Valentine, dam by John Richards, to Jas. P. Corsin, Esq. 





Mr. Tuomas B Wittuiamson, of Holly Square, Southampton Co., Va., claims 
the name of Nicholas Nickleby for a b. c. by Norfolk out of Grey Bet by 
Sir Kenneth, out of Wm. West’s Miss Bet, foaled 24th Apri:, 43. Also that 
of Newman Noggs for aro. c. by John Blount, out of Grey Bet, foaled 25th 
April, ’44. 
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English Sporting Intelligence. 


The Royal Mail Steam-ship Britannia arrived at Boston from Liverpool, via 
Halifax, on Tuesday, 17:h ult., bringing London dates to the 3d of Sept. 

The Sporting Intelligence is quite uninteresting, but speculations on the 
race for the great St. Leger atakes appears to be the engrossing topic. The 
race was to come off the 17th of September last, The Cure and Ithuriel 
were about equal favorites during the last week of August, but ou the Monday 
before the Britannia sailed, Ithuriei had fallen off in the betting, from 13 to 4 


to 5to 1 against him. Only 3to‘l is bet against The Cure. The following 
is the latest state of the odds :— 











Monpay. Tuurspay. 
re mnind ---- 10 to 1 agst. (tk) 
PE SOE nsccscconssasenenocen 13 to 4agst. .... Stoil 
SS Peer ae - 13 to4—— .... 5 to 1 —— (tk) 
Bay Momus .....--2e--eeeeeee- 8 to 1L—— ..... 8 to 1 ——(tk) 

_Red Deer ..... edict teainie eoeee DtoL—— 2... 15 to 2 ——(tk) 
tinted nneknedé niniiietis 10 tol—— .... 9 to lL ——(tk) 
POG EE dccencce coseenee 13 to 1——(tk) .. Il tou 1 ——(tk) 
; 3 (are 13 tol—— _.... Ill tol —— 
a ies esis indeeainlnnail 30 to l——_—-—=.... «230 to 1 —— 

Oe ree saith lite akinadiae a--- 40 to 1 








‘¢ Bell’s Life in London” states that the Ithuriel movement this afternoon, 
(Aug. 29,) was calculated to excite no sinall degree of alarm amongst his sup- 
porters; 5101 was laid in the first instance, to at least £400, by parties so 
powerfully commissioned, that the takers, albeit men of nerve, influence, and 
‘“* substance,” were for a moment abashed, and the odds were offered in vain ; 
one gentleman, indeed, got through his commission by concediag an additional 
point to £125, after which, two or three more bets were laid at the odds first 
quoted. 300 to 100 was laid agst. The Cure, 15 to 2 toa small sum agst. Red 
Deer, 9 to 1 in fifties, and afterwards 8 to 1 in ponies agst. Bay Momus, 10 to 
1 in fifties agst. Valerian (takers at the finish),and 11 and 12 to 1 agst. Foig- 
a-Baliagh, (his party fond,) and 1,000 to 39 agst. Godfrev. The Princess may 


be quoted at 12 tol. In the Derby Newsmonger and Hedger were backed 
for fifty each at 25 to 1. 


Mr. G. Salvin’sa b. c. The Cure, is by Physician out of Morsel, while Lord 
Stanley’s b. c. Ithuriel is by Touchstone out of Verbena. Inthe * Sunday 
Times” we find the performances at length of all the horses expected to start 
for the Leger, and the writer indulges in some speculations on the result, 
from which we make a few quotations :— 


The Cure is an extraordinary good horse, and we have reason to be lieve the 
stable money is upon him. If so, and his party only mean zt, then will our an- 
ticipations be realised in seeing him aot far from No. 1. The distance is the 
only obstacle in his path, but his friends assert that makes no difference. He 
is, we hear, as “fit as a fiddle,” and none the worse of his being a little off at 
Newcastle. It is understood that Sam Rogers will now have the steering of 
the “ little gentleman” for the St. Leger. 

Of Ithuriel we hold the same opinion as we formed after the Goodwood rac- 
ing, viz., that if he can only stand his training, he will be a dangerous horse. 
At Liverpool he wou by downright gameness ; but at Goodwood he won his 
race in the most slovenly manner, beating Antler (who gave him 6ibs.) by a 
length only, end Pastoral by a couple of lengths. Red Deer was one of the 
unfortunates that ran the wrong course, and his friends assert that, considering 
the forward position Pastora! occupted at the finish, had not the mistake occur- 
red, Red Deer, who is said to be much better than his companion, would have 
won. Up to Monday las: Ithuriel was as great a favorite as The Cure, and his 
backers very sanguine, but from the ‘ doings” on Thursday at Tattersall’s, and 
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also at Manchester, we fear something must be ‘‘up.”’ All sorte of rumors 
have resched us, and a north country lad states that the horse's pins, which 
have for some time appeared very ‘ shaky,” have at last gone! True or not, 
until we see Iiburiel at the post, we shall not believe he will ever see it. 

Red Deer has sprung at least eight points, and, notwithstanding his two pre- 
vious races with Ithuriel, has been backed forthe Leger for an immense deal of 
money. Weexpect to see him run a more dangerous horse than the public 
imagine, and as we believe he will have the powerful assistance of Jem Robin- 
son on his back, his friends may depend upon achance for their money. Some 
say he can’t last, or he would have won at Liverpool; but anybody who saw 
that race must agree that the party were beaten with their own weapons in 
making such desperate running In order to cut up Ithuriel. Had they ** waited,” 
the race would have ended differently. 

Of Foig-a-Ballagh we have often stated our high opinion. He still remains 
at Mitchell grove, uncer the care and management of Forth, who, we have no 
doubt, will strain every nerve to bring the horse ripe and well to the post. 
Previously to the Derby, Forth took 1200 to 100, each, that he won Derby, 
Oaks, and Leger. The two former he has lost, and for the latter his only 
chance is with Foig-a-Ballagh. We think him the best outsider in the race, 
but it must be remembered that some of his party are also connected with the 
stable in which The Cure is trained. Many queer things have also occurred to 
celebrated horses on the morning cf their intended exploits. Many of Fvig’s 
backers appear fearful lest some trick may be practised on his arrival in York- 
stire. Mr. Forth is, no doubt, alive to the necessity of watching him, both by 
day as well as by night. Mr. Rawlinson for many weeks before Coronation 
won the Derby, never left him, one of his friends being always about the sta- 
ble. And Mr. Forth, it is to be hoped, will procure equally careful and honest 
sentinels on this important occasion. We have been told that Mickey Free 
and Foig-a-Ballagh had several private trials in August last, at the Curragh, 
which convinced those interested as to the speed and superiority of the latter. 
So that with ao honest and experienced jockey on his back, he may fairly be 
calculated to stand an excellent chance for the St. Leger. 

The York August Meeting introduced Godfrey as an outside candidate, and 
also, if he had any, settled the pretensions of Lightning; both are in Dawson’s 
stable. Morpeth has been backed for some money, and he was expected to 
show for tne Great Yorkshire Stakes, but after being on the ground, he did not 
start, so of his capabilities this year we are as much inthe dark asever. Mil- 
con, Devil-to-Pay, and one or two others may “ put in an appearance,” but it is 
extremely doubtful. 

Of the Ugly Buck we entertain the same opinion as for the Derby, and from 
his non-appeerance in the betting this week, and the silence maintained by his 
friends, we augur that the ugly gentleman is not quite so well, or so good, as 
could be wished. 

Scott is in great force ; his lot includes the following :—Ithuriel, Bay Mo- 
mus, The Princess, Valerian, Joe Lovell, &c. We have still a penchant for 
Bay Momus, but we hear that the mare is the pot. Of Valerian, we heard 
great things when a two year old; but (setting aside the probable objections) 
we will not have him ow at any price. Thus, then, it stands at the present 
moment. The race lies (in our minds) between The Cure, Bay Momus, The 
Princess, and Foig-a-Ballagh. 

By the following paragraph from “ Bell’s Life in London,” of the 25th ult., 
it will be seen that two ‘‘ werry fast crabs’? are crossing the herring pond to 
have a shy at the $600 purse on the Beacon Course, here, for the performance 
of ten miles within the hour:— 

Departure for America —Jobn Bariow, alias Tallick, of Cockey Moor, and 
Greenhalgh, of Walshaw-lane, two celebrated Lancashire runners, have set out 
on an experimental trip to New York, to prepare themselves for the ten mile 
spin over the Beacon Course, which is to take place in October, for 600 dollars. 
Tallick has done 10 miles in tidy time, but Greenhalgh has never run so long 
a distance. It is hoped they will be well received across the Atlantic, and we 
have no doubt fair play will be shown to them. 


The Late Derby.—We understand that it is proposed to settle the late Mr. 
Crockford’s account on Monday morning in the race week at Doncaster. 
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The Goodwood Cup —In future there will be no allowance of weight for run- 
ning at York. Newton, Chester, Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle, or in 
Scotland or Ireland. Bell’s Life. 


The Bentinck Testimonial_—The subscriptions amount to nearly £1,900. 


Sir Gilbert Heathcote’s Akbar, we are informed, on his return from Good. 
wood, was found to have two of his ribs broken. Chapple states that in run- 
ning for the Racing Stakes he went as if in pain, but no one suspected the na- 
ture or extent of the injury until he reached Epsom. [It is supposed to have 
been inflicted before the race, but how is a mystery. 


Portrait of Orlando.—Mr. Bailey, of Cornhill, has just added a magnificent 
portrait of Orlando, the winner of the Derby, to his series of Leger, Derby, and 
Oaks winners. It is from the pen of Herring, and equals the most celebrated 
of that gentleman’s works. 


Messrs. Solmitz and Schonfeld, of Braunschweig, have again visited York~ 
shire, and selected an excellent assortment of valuable horses, mares, and geld- 
ings, which they shipped from Hull on the 23d ultimo, per Transit, Capt. Dick- 
inson, for Hamburgh, and from thence they proceed to their destination at 
Braunschweig. 


Extraordinary Feat of Pedestrianism.—On Tuesday a great number of per- 
sons assembled at the Rosemary Branch ground, at Peckham, to witness the 
performance of a match undertaken by Manks (better known under the cogno- 
men of the Warwickshire Antelope). The match was to run 10 miles and 
pick up 100 stones, placed on the ground at a yard apart, to be fetched sepa- 
rately and deposited at one end, making in the whole a distance of 15 miles, 5 
furlongs, and 200 yards, and complete the same within one hour and 40 minutes. 
The stakes were £30. In the betting the udds were on time. The ground 
being measured he commenced his herculean task by running the 10 miles, 
which he completed in 59 minutes. He then went to work at the stones upon 
the ground, and which he cleared in 38 minutes—thus accomplishing the match 
in 97 minutes, and having three minutes to spare. Sunday Times. 


Barbel Fishing.—Mr. Bollins, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Mr. Strugnell, 
grocer, of the Edgware-road, took 40 fine barbel on the 25th ult., besides several 
chub, roach, &c. ; and notwithstanding the lowness of the water, they succeed- 
ed the next day in killing several more, one of which weighed 11¢lbs, with an 
abundance of other fish, near the Crown and Anchor, Long Ditton, Surrey. 

Bell’s Life. 

Presents to H. R. H. Prince Albert and the Prince of Wales.—A fly rod, 
mounted with silver. and altogether of excellent workmanship, was last week 
forwarded to H. R. H. Prince Albert, through the medium of George Anson, 
Esq., the Prince’s private secretary, by Mr. Little, of Fetter-lane, Fleet-street. 
Another rod, of smaller dimensions, intended for the Prince of Wales, was 
presented at the same time. His royal highness expressed his unqualified ap- 
proval, not only of the rods, but of the tackle that accompanied them, and his 
royal highness added that the workmanship, for delicacy and taste, exceeded 
anything of the kind he had ever before seen. In proof of his estimation, his 
royal highness directed Lord Exeter to make out Mr. Little’s appointment, con- 
ferring upon him the honor of fishing-rod and tackle maker to his royal! — 
ness, b 


St. Bennett.—Mr. Scott Waring has purchased of Mr. B. Johns, Red Lion 
Inn, Driffield, the well-known stallion, St. Bennett, by Catton, out of Darioletta, 
by Amadis, for a large sum. Harkaway, Beeswing, and several other first-rate 


horses. St. Bennett’s stock, in the neighborhood he travelled last year, are 
remarkably promising. Sunday Times. 


Sale of Blood Stock.—The entire stud of race-horses, hunters, &c., the pro- 
perty of W.R. Ramsay, Esq., of Barnton, near Edinburgh, will be brought to 
the hammer on Thursday, the 12th of September, at the Barnton Stud Farm. 
Amongst the race-horses will be found The Shadow, Moss Trooper, Whistle 
Binkie, Lady Skipsey, Mid-Lothian, Millden, Inglewood, The Dumb Boy, 
Sweetheart, Malcolm, &c. The hunters are fourteen in number, and the lots 
include Charles O’Malley, Binks the Bagman, Hannibal, St. Dennis, &c. Ib. 
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SALE OF BLOOD STOCK, &c. 
The racing and breeding stock of the Messrs. Tuompson, with their engage- 
ments, were sold by Messrs. T'attereall and Son, at Rawcliffe Cottages, near 
York, on Tuesday last, at the following prices :— 


Hacks, &c. Gs. 
Br. c. 4 yrs., by Napoleon le Grand, d. by Y. Filho da Futa, grandam by 

Don Cossack, out of Marciana.... 2... cee cece wesc eee wbnieedsacd 60 
Ch. m. 5 yrs , by Napoleon le Grand, d by Spectre....... bidbs naewede 50 
Bk. m. by Sheet Anchor, d. by Amadis.............-....-- otnnense 35 
ek. ee a ee. NES 0b UD Bilin nnd occa cost adscdendeesccceewcee 35 
Br. p by The Mole.........-.. $600 ncencese cescescnnessonceense 26 
Ch m. 5yrs, by Bedlamite.........-..-.-- Sotemnewndseneceenesetss 18 
Tilworth ; quiet in harness............... onetacece dees coceneceune 15 

Haur Brep. 
Br. or bk. m. 5 yrs, by Sheet Anchor, d. by Ledstone, grandam by Wolds- 

PEA bd deka bein tdidehin tds beedensebndbeaedseseens conwensan 52 
Br. c. 3 yrs, own sister to the above.........-..--.---- nbhebenabunes 30 
B. f. 3 yrs, by Sheet Anchor—The Fawn.............--2 22-2 e-0-0-e 15 

HonrTers. 
Ernest the First, by Emancipation—Eleanor, by Muley ; has won several 

SD dcbdcacinitind dddd wens Ohce nee eebs sdeenecesnekens seaterce TD 
ee A 0, A I Dn cccidknsedseneneense 6096600806 - 76 
Bandy, & gro, by Bhest Anchor occ ccc cccc nsec ccve cece ccccoce sua OO 
The Gib, a mare, 4 yrs, by Sheet Anchor, out of Betty Martin....... - 66 
Ch. g. 7 yrs, (thorough bred)..............- #b6b60050 000604006088 60 


Broop Mares. 
Fair Helen, by Priam—Dirce, by Partisan—Antiope, &c.; covered by 


REI TE Ee Se eo Lptkmbecteebnsene anne 175 
Wouirlwind (own sister to Cardinal Puff), by Pantaloon, out of Puff, &c. ; 
CN Or ee Senin ac cnccccccocneensseoness eanianmsane 110 
Attraction, by Magnet—Lady Berners, by Lamplighter, &c. ; covered by 
TTL: ESI AINE RTS I TS TE ey ee 70 
Surprise, by Bay Middleton, out of Mystery, by Lottery, out of Miss 
Fanny, by Orville, &c.; covered by Sheet Anchor......-......-.- 50 
Trinket, by Tramp, out of Tiara, by Soothsayer ; covered by Sheet Anchor 48 
YEARLING3. 
Ch. c. by Cain—Lilla; in Derby, 1846........-...... hinnbin nese 200 
Br.c. by Recovery— Siroc, by Camel; Derby, 1846............-.-. 200 
Ch. f. by Recovery—Mrs. Fry ; Oaks, 1846.........- Mdvitonneseee 60 
Br. c. by S:ockpori—Mystery ; Derby, 1846............----2--0---- 110 
Ch. f. by Recovery—Patty ; Oaks, 1846...... Cac iia alent itile iia: ae 
Ch. £. by Recovery, out of Trinket... ...ccccocccoccce ccoccscc ccs - 48 
Foats. 
B. c. by Sheet Anchor—Fair Helen...........---------0----- w.... 110 
ee IIE. . ..« .cnnccceenco cesdenenneseuseéonunese SEP 
is le Se PIR, occ cuca cncecconeeseccsansenecescoes 75 
B. c. by Sheet Anchor—Celerity . 2... 0.02220 core coce cece cccc cocess 55 
Br. c. by Sheet Anchor—Sultana.... 2... 22.2 ---e weeeeee eeshewendue 50 
B. f. by Sheet Anchor—Whirlwind....... (ete nibh aiemennatont 29 
Gr. or br. f. by Sheet Anchor—Surprise.........-..-- eeeeieeen wnat 20 
STALLION. 


Sheet Anchor (foaled in 1832), by Lottery, out of Morgiana, by Muley, 
&c.; he is sire of Kedge, Ben Brace, Sally, Egidia, Cable, Arcanus, 
Wee PW, We Gihive cc ccnnccsscnssceces | EEE 550 

Other lots were bought in. Bell’s Life. 
The Ratan Affair.—This matter does not sleep, and it is not because we 
have not adopted the flying rumors afloat on the subject, that we are not watch- 
ful of the proceedings of the parties implicated. Full and unreserved confes- 
sions have been made by the chief conspirators, and the names of certain in- 
dividuals concerned in or assisting in * squaring” the secret machinations are 
on our desk, Lord George Bentinck has been and continues indefatigable, and 
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the whole affair will be submitted to the investigation of the Jockey Club in 
the October Meetings at Newmarket. Uutil this inquiry shali have beer made, 
and all parties shall bave had the opportunity of entering into a full explanation 
of their conduct, it is fit that judgment should be suspended. We may state 
that Captain Rous has undertaken to propose, and Lord George Bentinck to 
second, the investigation. With respect to Sam Rogers, who has been mixed 
up in this affair, we have reason to believe that, from circumstances which 
have come to the knowledge of the Duke of Richmond’and Lord George Ben- 
tinck within the last fortnight, and not before believed, he has been informed he 
cannot ride fur either his Grace or Lord George until he has acquitted himself 
of the charges which have been brought egainst him. We long since described 
the disclosures made to Mr, Edward Crockford by Sam Rogers, on the Friday 
before the Derby, which were subsequently communicated to Lord George 
Bentinck, by whom his book was compared at Epsom, with a view to ascertain 
whether the bet of £10,000 to £2,000, made by him against Ratan, and enter- 
ed in a distinct betting book (which Rogers alleges he made with a view to pro- 
tect the horse, never intending to pay or receive), would be acknowledged. 
This step was not productive of any satisfac'ory result, nor did the inquiry be- 
fore the committee of the House of Lords tend to elucidate the matter more 
clearly. Revelations have, bowever, siuce been made which place the case in 
a more tangible shape, and hence the resolution to institute the searching inqui- 
ry to which we have alluded, during which all parties will have the opportunity 
of explaining or justifying their conduct. We purposely abstain from men- 
tioning the names of the individuals implicated, and can only say, in the lan- 





guage of clerks of indictments, ‘* God send them a good delivery ”’ 


Bell’s Life of Ist Sept. 
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Pepicree or Lapy Morean, the pro- 
perty of Capt. Donato Rows, of 
Owensburgh, S. C. 

Lapy Morgan was got by John Ri- 
chards, and was foaled on the 26th of 
March, 1831 ; her dam, Matchless, was 
bred by Mr. StepHen Hunt, of New 
Jersey, and was got by Imp. Expedition, 
grandam by Bela Badger’s Sir Solomon, 
g- g. dam Aurora by Imp. Honest John, 
g.g- g. dam Zelippa by Imp. Messenger, 
g. g- g- g- dam Dido by Imp. Bay Rich- 
mond, g.g.g.g.g- dam Slammerkin 
by Imp. Wild Air, g.g. gg. g- g- dam 
imported, by old Cub. 

John Richards was got by Sir Archy, 
out of Ratile or Rattler ; grandam by 
Imp. Medley, g g. dam by Wild Air, g. 
g.g- dam by Nonpareil, out of an im- 
ported mare. 

Rattle or Kattler was held in high es- 
timation both asa rece horse and stallion, 
was foaled in 1796, and was got by Imp. 
Shark, his dam the celebrated mare La- 
dy Legs (who was also the dam of the 
distinguished race horse Collector) by 
Imp. Centinel, grandam by Imp. Fear. 
nought, g. g. dam imported by Mr. Ran- 
dolpb. 

Expedition was bred by the Earl of 


Egremont, and was got by Pegasus, out 
of Active by Woodpecker, grandam by 
Whistle Jacket, g. g. dam Pretty Polly 
by Stariiog, g. g. g. dam sister to Lord 
Leigh's Charming Molly and Diana by 
Second—-~Stanyan’s Arabian—-King 
William’s Barb without a tongue— 
Makeless—Royal Mare, &c. 

Pegasus was got by Eclipse, dam by 
Bosphorus, grandam (own sister to 
Grecian Princess) by William’s Fores- 
ee Colt—Bustard—Second 
—e., 

Woodpecker was gat by King Herod, 
out of Miss Ramsden by Oid Cade, 
Londsdale’s Bay Arabian—Bavy Bolton 
—Darley Arabian—Place’s White Turk 
—Taffolet Barb—Natural Barb mare, 
&e. &c. 

Beia Badger’s Sir Solomon was got 
by the imported horse Tickle Toby, his 
dam the celebrated race mare Vesta by 
Dreadnought, grandam by the imported 
horse Clockfast, g. g.dam by Ameri- 
cus, g.g. g. dam by a Traveller Colt, 
out o an imported mare owned bv 
Capt. Walker. ‘ 

Tickle Toby was got by Alfred, the 
best son of Matchem, and full brother 
to Conductor, his dam Cliwa by King 
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Herod, grandam Proserpine, own sister 
to Eciipse. 

Matchem was got by Cade, and he 
by the Godolphin Arabian. 

Dreadnought was got by Claudius, 
his dam by Imp. Old Janus, grandam 
by Imp. Old Janus, g.g. dam by Berk- 
ley’s Peacock, who was also by Old 
Janus, out of an imported Spanish 
mare. 

Claudius was got by Apollo, out of 
the dam of old Celer by Imp. old Aris- 
totle, herdam by Imp. Whittington, 
out of a mare by Jolly Roger. 

Dreadnought was a beautiful little 
horse, and was the means of improv- 
ing the racing stock of his day, and is 
generally the remote cross of the most 
celebrated racers of his day. 

Apollo was got by old Fearnought, 
out of Col. Spotswood’s Imp. Cullen 
Arabian mare. 

Americus was got by Fearnovght, 
out of Gen. Nelson’s Imp. mare Blos- 
som, the dam of the famous running 
horse Rockingham. 

Blossom was by the King’s plate 
horse Sloe, out of a mare of Lord Rock- 
ingham’s, that won the hundred guineas 
plate at Black Hamilton, in Yorkshire. 

Honest John was got by Sir Peter 
his dam a Magnet mare (sister to Win- 
dlestone) bred by Mr. Wetherell in 
1782 ; her dam by Le Sang—Rib— 
Mother Western by Smith’s son of 
Snake; g. g. dam Montague; g.g. g. 
dam by Hautboy, g. g.g. g. dam by 
Brimmer. 

Messenger was got by Mambrino, 
his dam by Turf, grandam by Regu- 
lus out of a sister to Figurante by Star- 
ling, out of Snap’s dam. 

Bay Richmond was got by Feather 
(Sir L. Dundas’) out of Matron (bred 
by Lord Orford in 1755) by the Cullen 
Arabian—Bartlett’s Childers—dam of 
Warlocks Galloway. 

Wild Air, imported by Mr. Delancy, 
of New York, in 1764, was got by 
Cade, dam by Steady (son of Fiying 
Childers), grandam by Partner. He 


was re-shipped to England in 1772, 
Wild Air was a horse of high blood and 
great performance. 

Old Cub was got by Yorick, his dam 
by Silver Legs, out of the imported 
mare Moll Brazen. 

Yorick was got by the famous Imp. 
horse Morton’s Traveller, his dam by 
Blaze in England, out of Col. Tay loe’s 
Imp. Jenny Cameron. 

LADY MORGAN'S PRODUCE. 

1838. April 21.—Ch. f. by imp. Row- 
ton—dead. 

1839. April 19.—B. f. Sally Morgan, 
by Imp. Emancipation. 

1842. April 22 —Ch. f. Miss Chevil- 
lette, by Billy Harris. 

1843. May 1.—B.c. with bright star 
in forehead, Rio Grande, by 
ditto. 

1844. May 13.—B. f. Arcadia by ditto, 

Billy Harris was by Monsieur Ton- 
son, out of the celebrated Ariel by 
Eclipse. 

Addition to the Breeding Stud of Jas. 

P. Corsin, Esq., of Va. 

Miss Vatentine (Gosport’s dam), 
br. m., purchased of Col. Wittiam L. 
Wuirte, of Spring Grove, Hanover 
County, Va.; nine years old Spring 
1843. She was got by Imp. Valen- 
tine, her dam by Sie Richards (bro- 
ther to Betsey Richards) by Sir Archy, 
—_ by Sir Solomon, g. g. dam by 

ickory, g.g.g dam by Duroc. Here 

Col. White remarks “I purchased this 

mare at two years old of Bela Badger, 

Esq., of Bristol, Penn., and by refer- 

ence tothe books of Mr. Badger, her 

pedigree can be extended thrcugh the 
best crosses in America.” 

The rame of Active is claimed for a 
b. f. by Imp. Trustee (sire of Fashion), 
out of Miss Valentine, one year old 
Spring ’44. And that of Dublin for a 
br. c. by Imp. Trustee, out of Com- 
mencement (the dam of Laneville), 
one year old Spring 44. Also that of 
Julia Elliott for a ch. f. by Imp. Trus- 
tee, out of Idle by Eclipse. 
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